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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


H ERMATHENA now appears twice yearly, in May 
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Contributors will be supplied free of charge with 
25 offprints of their articles, and with further copies at a 
price which will be quoted on inquiry. Corrections in 
proof, except in the case of misprints, should be made in 
red ink, and contributors will be liable for payment of the 
printers’ charges. 
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IRISH CURRENCY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THERE is a certain chronological correspondence between 
the period of the commercial restrictions (1663-1780) 
and the period of currency manipulation and acute con- 
troversy about currency policy. This coincidence may be 
more or less accidental, but in any case it will be worth 
while to set out, as objectively as possible, the main facts 
about Irish currency in this period, with some preliminary 


outline of its antecedent history. 

Down to near the end of the fifteenth century the King 
operated a mint in Ireland from time to time, and the 
currency history of Ireland presents no features of special 
interest that need delay us now. 

In Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins (p. 28) we are in- 
formed that in 1475 all the mints in Ireland were to 
cease, except those of Dublin, Waterford, and Drogheda. 
In the following year, in order to encourage the impor- 
tation of foreign money, it was enacted that the ducat should 
pass for five shillings, the crown for five shillings, and 
“the gold noble which in the fifth year of Edward IV was 
raised to ten shillings, is in this raised to twelve shillings, 
such was the scarcity of money in this poor country.” 
We learn from p. 31 of Simon that in 1487 the difference 
between English and Irish money was one-third in value. 
When English shillings came to be coined this meant that 
the English shilling was worth sixteen pence Irish. 

B2 
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We further learn from p. 34 of Simon that “in the 
second year of Edward VI Sir Edward Bellingham, lord 
justice of Ireland, by the king’s command ordered money 
to be coined in the Castle of Dublin, where a mint was 
kept. But after a while for want of bullion by little and 
little the work decayed. Whence it is inferred (Davis's 
Reports, p. 26) that from this time mints were discontinued 
in Ireland.” Moryson (Tracts, p. 283), indeed, states 
that the Irish had a mint house at the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; but Simon (p. 36) maintains that, 
whether an Irish mint house was in existence at that time 
or not, “it doth not appear that any kind of money was 
struck in this kingdom” in Queen Elizabeth’s reign or after. 

Certainly from the time of Edward VI, and probably 
from the time of Edward IV, no mint operated in Ireland, 
and this is the first outstanding fact in the Irish currency 
history of the next three centuries. 

Efforts to replenish the standard Irish currency of 
silver did, indeed, take place subsequently; but they took 
place at long intervals of time, and met with the usual 
fate of such efforts. There was no continuously open mint 
in Ireland which might make available a flexible supply of 
currency, and maintain uniformity of value between coined 
and uncoined silver, and incidentally provide a mint par 
basis for stability in the foreign exchange of Irish money. 
When a new addition to Irish currency took place no 
provision was made for withdrawing the old and worn 
coins, and consequently the new coins disappeared, in 
accordance with Gresham’s Law, and the actual currency 
consisted of a nondescript collection of the oldest and worst 
coins that would pass. Such value as these coins possessed 
was an artificial one, and varied widely from time to time 
in accordance with their plenty or scarcity. The sub- 
ordinate token currency of copper was provided from time 
to time by means of patents granted or sold to private 
individuals. Even this currency was sometimes incon- 
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veniently scarce, though the enterprise of our Scotch and 
Dutch neighbours exerted itself to remedy this defect by 
the import of counterfeit token coins on such occasions. 

The Act of Edward IV in 1476, in.giving an Irish 
valuation to foreign coins circulating in Ireland, was a 
significant anticipation of the currency policies charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century. Doubtless it was part 
of a general policy for encouraging the import of foreign 
coins, and was characteristic of the ideas of the time. It 
provided the only element of flexibility in an otherwise 
intractable currency situation, and was more important 
than ever when an Act of Henry VII forbade the export 
of English coins to Ireland—also in accordance with the 
ideas of the time. The Act of Henry VII could not 
prevent such export, and English as well as other foreign 
coins circulated widely in Ireland in the eighteenth century, 
but it was rigorously enforced in the latter part of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

Queen Elizabeth had her own domestic currency 
problem, owing to the action of Henry VIII in flooding 
the country with debased currency. She did, indeed, 
restore “sound money” in England; but it appears from 
p. 36 of Simon that, in seeking to get rid of her father’s 
base money, she yielded to the temptation to “throw the 
slug over the garden wall.” ~ In 1588, we are told, a 
commission was granted to Sir Edmund Peckham and 
others to convert the base money then current in England 
into Harp shillings and groats for the use of Ireland, forty 
such shillings to the pound troy, three ounces fine and nine 
ounces alloy. However in the course of two years she 
repented; for we learn (Simon, p. 36) that about 1560 
“the coin which had been so debased during the three 
former reigns, and at the beginning of this, was restored. 
to near its former purity and intrinsic value, as well in 
this kingdom as in England.” So far as Ireland was con- 
cerned this took the form of issuing Irish shillings, of the 
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value of nine pence English, to pass in Ireland for twelve 
pence. 

Thus we find that now (1560), as in 1487, the differ- 
ence between the English and the Irish standard silver 
coinage was in the ratio of 9 to 12, or 12 to 16. This 
appears to have been the relative value’ aimed at, so far 
as official regulation determined the value of the Irish coins, 
and we find the same rates reappearing in a proclamation 
of 1637. For the reasons already given it does not in the 
least follow that the actual course of exchange between 
Irish and English money reflected this momentary mint par 
of exchange. 

Elizabeth herself departed from this principle when she 
deliberately debased the money circulating in Ireland as 
part of her policy for suppressing the rebellion of the Earl 
of Tyrone. Some time between 1598 and 1601, says 
Simon, p. 39, basing his remarks on Camden Annals of 
Elizabeth, p. 637, Elizabeth put forth a proclamation 
conformable to the law of Henry VII against the export 
of English coins to Ireland, “in regard the rebels drew to 
themselves a great part thereof,-to buy munitions and 
provision for the war, or else the merchant transported it 
from thence into foreign parts, to the great detriment and 
prejudice of England.” 

By an indenture made at this time Elizabeth issued for 
Irish use a coinage consisting of a very base mixture of 
copper and silver, viz., three ounces of silver to nine ounces 
of brass (Simon, pp. 38 and 39). Apparently her own 
officers and soldiers were the victims of this sharp practice 
equally with the Irish, for we learn (Simon, p. 40) that 
“all kinds of provisions did of consequence rise in price 
to double their former value, which occasioned a general 
complaint, not only from the soldiers and officers, but from 
the lord deputy himself, who in his letter to Secretary 
Cecil of the 7th November 1601 says ‘ We served there in 
discomfort and came home beggars.’” 
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James I restored pure money to Ireland nine ounces 
fine and reduced the Queen’s base shilling to four pence 
(Simon, p. 43). Actually the shilling in question contained 
three pence worth of silver, and the effort of James I to 
make it pass current for four pence proved a failure. 
Confidence in this money of Elizabeth had received such a 
shock that it was popularly believed to be not worth two 
pence. “Cunning merchants,” taking advantage of this 
popular belief, bought it up very readily for two pence and 
freely exported it for its value as bullion. 

The currency of Ireland in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century contained scarcely any Irish standard coins 
that could be recognised as such. We do not hear so much 
of foreign coins circulating in Ireland at this period, but 
English money did so circulate, and “was current in this 
kingdom at one third part more than it was in England, the 
twenty shilling (gold) piece laureat of that King (James 1) 
passed here for twenty six shillings and eight pence—the 
English crown piece of five shillings passed for six 
shillings and eight pence, the English shilling for sixteen 
pence. The exchange between Dublin and London was 
at twenty shillings Irish for fifteen shillings English” 
(Simon, p. 44). 

We have here the tremendous paradox of Irish money 
in this period. There was no Irish currency—the standard 
coins in circulation were English or foreign—but there 
was an Irish monetary unit and what may be called a purely 
conceptual Irish monetary system. Prices were quoted and 
bargains made in terms of this abstract unit, and payments 
were made with foreign coins having a certain valuation 
in terms of this unit. In the first half of the seventeenth 
century Irish foreign commerce was free, and there 
appears to have been no difficulty in securing an adequate 
supply of English and foreign coins; and, at all events 
before the rebellion of 1641, the ratio of 12 to 16 between 
Irish and English pounds, which was aimed at in theory, 
was successfully maintained in practice. 
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All the same, we find in 1634 a complaint that foreign 
gold and silver was being transported out of this kingdom 
to France, Spain, and the Low Countries. The king was 
petitioned by the Irish Parliament for the re-establishment 
of a mint in Dublin, but, although he was sympathetic, 
the project came to nothing. He had other pre-occupations 
on the eve of the great Civil War. 

In 1637 a proclamation was made, which, inter alia, 
is good evidence that the ratio of 12 to 16 between the 
two currencies had corresponded for a considerable time 
to an established fact of exchange value “as well as to an 
ideal of currency regulation. The proclamation is quoted 
on p. 113 ff. of the Appendix to Simon’s Essay on Irish 
Coins. “Whereas the records and accompts of his 
Majesties revenues, and all receipts and issues of his 
Majesties money have hitherto been reckoned in Irish 
money or harpes, which is a fourth part less than sterling 
English, whereby it hath sometimes hapned that his 
Majesties processe to sheriffs having issued in that manner, 
the sheriffs in some parts have been observed to levye 
sterling English money instead of Irish, thereby over- 
charging the subjects a fourth part more, and the sheriffs 
not answering in his Majesties exchecquer but Irish money 
only—whereas if the records were all in sterling the 
subject would thereby more easily and certainly know what 
he is either to pay or receive—all records of any of his 
Majesties moneys or debts—shall be reckoned at the rate 
aforesaid (viz. accompting twelve pence sterling for sixteen 
pence Irish) and all reservations of rents, bills, bonds etc. 
after the first day of May next—shall be understood and 
interpreted to be English.” 

The object of this proclamation was to prevent an 
occasion of official dishonesty, provide for the greater 
convenience of record, and remove a possible ambiguity 
in the interpretation of monetary contracts. 

It did not, of course, mean that the real burden of all 
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monetary obligations was raised in the ratio of 12 to 16. 
Monetary obligations were already being discharged in 
sterling and other non-Irish currencies. In future 
monetary contracts were to be made in terms of sterling 
only. 

Granted a long era of peace and commercial freedom 
the habit of thinking in terms of an Irish monetary unit 
while transacting business with a non-Irish currency would 
doubtless have fallen into disuse. Sterling would have 
become the real Irish currency in the course of the seven- 
teenth century. As it was, the change did not take place 
till 1825, after many long and painful interludes of currency 
difficulties, rebellion, civil war, commercial restrictions, 
and penal suppression. 

That the proclamation of 1637 was a dead letter in the 
eighteenth century is abundantly clear. Monetary con- 
tracts, leases, etc., continued to be made in terms of a 
conceptual Irish currency. The Registry of Trinity 
College, Dublin, contains numerous records of such leases, 
and there can be no doubt about the monetary unit in terms 
of which they were made, or about the fact of the change 
that took place in that respect in 1825-6. 

Although the Irish monetary unit preserved its stability 
in terms of sterling during the first forty years of the 
seventeenth century, it must not be imagined that there 
were no currency difficulties in those days. There were 
widespread complaints of the scarcity of coin, of the 
export of reputable Irish coins for sale to the East India 
Company — whose appetite for silver was_ insatiable. 
“Nothing,” complained Wentworth in 1637, “so much as 
want of money hath hitherto or doth at present hinder 
the growth of this kingdom in the value of their lands, 
in their traffic, and in their manufactures” (cf. Dr. George 
O’Brien, p. 98 of “The Economic History of Ireland 
in the Seventeenth Century”). An exorbitant rate of 
interest—as high as 40 per cent.—was also a consequence 
of the shortage of money at this time (ibid., p. 97). 
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The continuous export of foreign coins, about which 
complaint was so widespread now and subsequently, is apt 
to be misleading. Foreign coins cannot be exported unless 
they have first been imported. Their import took place 
in the ordinary processes of trade without impediment 
when commerce was free. Our authorities are eloquently 
silent about the inward flow of foreign coins, which alone 
made possible the persistent outward flow that was 
regarded as so ruinous. When we come to the period of 
the commercial restrictions the situation was, of course, 
essentially different. Ireland was, in the eighteenth 
century, in the position of a country with heavy external 
liabilities, whose foreign commerce was __ seriously 
obstructed. An outward flow of the precious metals in 
such circumstances could not fail to deplete the currency, 
and exert a deflationary pressure on the national economy. 

After the period of the Cromwellian Wars and con- 
fiscations the currency of Ireland in 1660 was in a dreadful 
state. ‘‘ The only coins in circulation,” says Dr. O’Brien 
(ibid., p. 203), “were debased and ‘outlandish’ perus and 
pieces of eight, frequently clipped and counterfeited; 
and the ordinary transactions of exchange were effected 
through the medium of tradesmen’s tokens, which had but 
a local circulation.” 

The new government endeavoured to suppress private 
token currencies, and made some provision for the issue 
of a satisfactory copper coinage by means of a patent 
granted to Sir Thomas Armstrong (Simon, pp. 49-50). 
But the main reliance of Charles II’s government, as 
indeed of his successors, was on the policy of allowing 
legal tender currency to specified foreign coins at ap- 
propriate values in terms of the Irish monetary unit. 

The expanding foreign trade that set in after the 
Cromwellian settlers had established themselves in more 
or less secure possession of the land must have replenished 
the national stock of foreign coins. 
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In 1660 a proclamation was issued giving the Spanish 
and French pistole the value of sixteen shillings Irish. 
The pistole in question was a gold coin, weighing 103 or 
104 grains, and containing 21°875 out of 24 parts of pure 
gold, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Representation” 
(reprinted in McCulloch’s “Old and Scarce Tracts on 
Money,” p. 269). This was equivalent to fixing the 
bullion price of gold at 80s. 10d. in Irish currency. The 
double ducat of 108 grains was fixed at eighteen shillings. 
If this ducat was 23°75 out of 24 parts fine, like the ducat 
of Ferdinand issued in 1475, the bullion price of fine gold 
bought in this form also works out at 80s. 10d. Irish. 

In the same proclamation the valuation of the Portugal 
Royal, a silver coin, was fixed at 3s. 8d. Irish. This was 
equivalent to a fixed price for pure silver in this form 
of very nearly 70d. Irish. On the other hand, the French 
Lewis was valued at 4s. 6d. This was a coin of 408 grains 
of a fineness of 11/12, and the corresponding price of pure 
silver was 69d. Irish. The ratio of 80/10 to 70d. is 13°9. 
The ratio fixed by James I for English money in the 
coinage regulations of 1612 was approximately 13°3, and 
this ratio held good till 1663, when it was raised to 14°5, 
and in the very same year to 15°2 (McCulloch’s “Old and 
Scarce Tracts on Money,” p. 283). 

It was more important that the Irish currency should 
contain an adequate supply of silver than of gold coins, 
and there was thus a reason, if we consider only the Irish 
bullion price ratio in comparison with the English coinage 
ratio, why foreign silver coins should flow from Ireland 
to England in consequence of the terms of the 1660 pro- 
clamation, but after 1663 the flow should have been in the 
opposite direction. 

However, other than mere currency relations soon 
began to complicate matters. In 1663 the export of Irish 
cattle to England was brought to an end. This was the 
first serious commercial restriction. In the absence of 
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other adequate means for remitting money to England the 
coinage now began to be drained of both gold and silver. 
Sir William Petty, in his “ Political Anatomy,” pp. 71-2, 
remarks in this connection that “to remit so many great 
sums out of Ireland into England, when all Trade between 
the said two Kingdoms is prohibited, must be very charge- 
able; for now the goods which go out of Ireland, in order 
to furnish the said Sums in England, must for example 
go into the Barbadoes, and there be sold for Sugars, which 
brought into England, are sold for Money to pay there 
what Ireland owes. Which way being so long, tedious 
and hazardous, must necessarily so raise the exchange of 
Money as we have seen 15 per cent frequently given, 
Anno 1671 and Anno 1672.  Altho in truth, exchange 
can never be naturally more than the Land and Water- 
carriage of Money between the two kingdoms, and the 
ensurance of the same upon the way, if the Money be alike 
in both places” (quoted by Dr. George O’Brien, op. cit., 
pp. 207-208). 

In other words, the shock to Irish commerce caused 
the ordinary money of the country, which could not be 
exported without loss, and was in fact of a representative 
or token character, to depreciate in terms of the nominal 
standard, while at the same time “legal tender” foreign 
coins were exported or went into hiding. 

Proclamations were multiplied in 1673 and after, for- 
bidding, in vain, the export of gold or silver money or 
bullion. 

The only possible thing to do was to recognise the 
depreciation of the Irish unit, and “devaluate” by fixing a 
higher price for bullion in the form of foreign coins. 

In 1683 a proclamation was issued fixing the value of 
the quadruple pistole at £3 10s., and, therefore, of the 
pistole at 17s. 6d. instead of 16s., as before. This was 
equivalent to a fixed bullion price of pure gold of 88s. 5d. per 
ounce troy. On the other hand, the double ducat remained 
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fixed at 18s., as before, in this new proclamation; the cor- 
responding bullion price of fine gold was 81s. 9d. per ounce. 
This wide difference in the currency value of ducats and 
pistoles could only have the effect of causing pistoles to 
circulate in preference to ducats. Very little change was 
made in the valuation of silver coins in this proclamation. 
The Portugal-Royal remained at 3s. 8d., and the French 
Lewis was raised from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. This corres- 
ponded to a fixed bullion price for silver of 70d. and 73d. 
respectively, and favoured the circulation of the French 
Lewis in preference to the Portugal-Royal. The ratio of 
88s. 5d. to 73d. is 14°5. The contemporary coinage ratio 
in England was more than 15, and, so far as these two 
countries were concerned, there should have been no 
tendency to export silver coins from Ireland in preference 
to gold. 

As the Revolution approached it became necessary for 
James II to recognise a further depreciation of the Irish 
monetary unit. 

The quadruple pistole was now fixed (1688) at £3 16s. 
instead of £3 10s., and the English guinea at 24s. This 
corresponded to a bullion price of 96s. and 97s. 2d. per 
ounce fine in the respective cases. At the same time the 
French Lewis (silver) was raised to 5s. from 4s. 9d., the 
Portugal-Royal to 3s. 10d. from 3s. 8d.; the English crown 
was fixed at 5s. 5d. and the English shilling at 1s. 1d. 

It is unnecessary to estimate what effect the bullion 
ratio thus fixed, in comparison with the coinage ratio 
prevalent in England, would have had on the circulation 
of foreign coins in Ireland, as the events of the next few 
years witnessed the debauch of Irish currency by James II’s 
notorious issue of “gun money,” and the consequent dis- 
appearance of all reputable currency from circulation. 

Beyond calling down James II’s gun money to some- 
thing approximating to its metallic value, and arranging 
for a special issue of copper money (Simon, p. 65), 
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William III did little for the restoration of Irish currency 
to a satisfactory footing. In 1695 he issued a pro- 
clamation in which he recited that “owing to the great rise 
in the value of gold and silver abroad, the foreign coins 
circulating in Ireland were being carried out of the 
Kingdom in great quantities.” | Accordingly, it fixed a 
valuation which recognised a still further depreciation of 
the Irish monetary unit. 

The values fixed by the proclamation of 1695 were the 
highest values fixed then or subsequently for foreign or 
English coin in terms of Irish money. 

The pistole was valued at £1 1s., equivalent to a 
bullion price of 106s. ld. for fine gold. The French 
Lewis was raised to 5s. 4d., equivalent to a bullion price 
of fine silver of 82d. per ounce. The crusado, a new 
Portuguese coin, which now appears for the first time in 
Ireland, was valued at 3s. 6d. Irish. The weight of the 
crusado is given in the 1811 edition of Kelly’s “ Universal 
Cambist,” p. 244, as 265% English grains, equivalent to 
2584 grains of English standard silver, or 239 grains of 
pure silver. The bullion price of pure silver on this basis 
works out at 84d. per ounce. The ratio of 106s. 1d. to 
84d. is 15°14. The English coinage ratio in this reign is 
given as 15°3, approximately, and thus there was no 
currency reason why silver coins should flow from Ireland 
to England in consequence of the proclamation of 1695. 

In 1695, also, the English coins circulating in Ireland 
were revalued (Simon, p. 65). The guinea was fixed at 
26s. Irish, the crown at 5s. 10d., the shilling at 1s. 2d. 
The bullion price of the English guinea at this valuation 
was 105s. 3d. per ounce fine, which favoured the cir- 
culation of pistoles at 106s. ld. The bullion price of the 
English shilling was 774d. per ounce fine, which favoured 
the circulation of crusadoes at 84d. and the French Lewis 
at 82d. 

These coins were all of comparatively high value in 
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view of the time and circumstances of the country, and 
can have entered very little into the ordinary transactions 
of domestic exchange, which must have been effected for 
the most part in a copper or brass currency, or in clipped 
or worn silver coins which had become a kind of token 
currency. The full significance of the proclamation of 
1695 in relating this internal currency to an external 
standard, which was, in effect, a bullion standard, is 
brought out in its actual wording. It gives legal tender 
quality to the scheduled list of foreign coins at the rates 
stated, but, except for large transactions, a very inferior 
currency, indeed, must have been allowed to pass current 
by custom. ‘‘ Whereas the coynes currant in this kingdom, 
both of gold and silver, have of late by reason of the 
great rise of the value thereof in other parts been carried 
away in so very great quantities . . . and whereas the 
raising the value of the foreign coyne of the gold and silver 
currant in this kingdom will be the most effectual means 
to prevent the aforesaid mischiefs we . . . do publish and 
declare that the several sorts of foreign coynes now currant 
in this kingdom shall from henceforth pass and be accepted 
in all payments and receipts as well to and from his 
majesty as otherwise howsoever as currant money within 
this kingdom, at and after the respective rates hereafter 
mentioned, as fully and freely as if the same were sterling 
money of and in England” (Appendix to Simon’s Essay 
on Irish Coins, p. 163). 

In 1701 we find a revaluation of foreign coins, this 
time in the opposite direction. The pistole was now 
valued at 18s. 6d. instead of £1 1s., as in 1695. This new 
valuation was equivalent to a bullion price of gold of 
93s. 5d. per ounce fine. The French Lewis, a silver coin, 
was valued at 4s. 9d. instead of 5s. 4d., the equivalent of 
a bullion price of 71d. per ounce of fine silver. The 
reduction of the crusado from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. was 
equivalent to establishing a mint price of fine silver of 
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76d. per ounce. This amounted to a serious over-valuation 
of the crusado, as Sir Isaac Newton pointed out in 1712 
(McCulloch, “Old and Scarce Tracts on Money,” p. 273). 

According to Simon (p. 67 of his Essay on Irish 
Coins): “It is thought that at this time the guineas which 
before passed for 26s. were reduced to 23s., the crown 
which passed for 5s. 10d., or as some say for 6s., was 
reduced to 5s. 5d., the shilling to 1s. 1d.” 

The valuation of the guinea was equivalent to a gold 
bullion price of 93s. 3d. per ounce fine, while that of the 
shilling corresponded to a silver price of 703d. As 
the contemporary coinage ratio in England was nearly 
15°4, and the ratio of 93s. 3d. to 704d. is 15°9, this did 
not favour the circulation of English shillings in Ireland 
in preference to guineas. 

On the other hand, the ratio of the pistole price in 
1701 (93s. 5d.) to the crusado price in the same year 
(76d.) was 15°0, which, being lower than the contemporary 
English coinage ratio, must have favoured the circulation 
of crusadoes in Ireland. This may possibly account for 
the plentiful supply of foreign silver coins which, accord- 
ing to Prior, existed in Ireland at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (Prior-McCulloch, op. cit., p. 318). 

Simon’s surmise about the reduction of the English 
guinea to 23s. at this time may be taken as correct. No 
substantial change was made in the valuation of foreign 
coins in general until the final valuation was made in 1737. 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his “ Representation” of 1712, refers 
to the English shilling as passing for 13d. Irish (Newton- 
McCulloch, “Old and Scarce Tracts on Money,” p. 272). 
Thomas Prior, in his ‘Observations on Coin,” etc., pub- 
lished in 1729, proposes to raise the English crown a 
penny to 5s. 6d. Irish, implying a 13d. equivalent of the 
English shilling as then existing. 

A further proclamation of 1712 made no change in the 
valuation of the coins previously mentioned. But it 
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includes a reference to a new gold coin, the moidore of 
Portugal, a product of the recent gold discoveries in Brazil. 
The moidore was a gold coin of 166 grains, and it was 
now valued at £1 10s. Irish (cf. Newton-McCulloch, ibid., 
p. 272). 

The moidore is described as } grain better than 
standard, i.e., 22°0625 carat. To value it at £1 10s. was 
equivalent to a price of gold bullion of 94s. 4d. per ounce 
fine, and this greatly favoured the circulation of moidores 
(a most inconveniently large coin) in preference to all 
other coins, with the possible exception of the silver 
crusado. As already mentioned, the crusado valuation of 
3s. 3d. retained in 1712 was equivalent to a bullion price 
of 76d. per ounce for fine silver. The ratio of 94s. 4d. 
to 76d. is 14°9, which is less than the contemporary 
English coinage ratio. One would expect, therefore, that 
crusadoes would be imported to Ireland in preference to 
all other coins, and that moidores would have the next 
preference. Thomas Prior, in his “Observations on 
Coin,” published in 1729, complains of the great scarcity 
of foreign silver coins “with which we formerly so much 
abounded,” and maintains that silver and guimeas having 
been carried off, “we are reduced to moidores the most 
inconvenient coin of all others in our present circum- 
stances” (Prior-McCulloch, ibid., p. 294). It would be 
interesting to know what happened to crusadoes in Ireland 
between 1712 and 1729. 

A further proclamation in 1714 takes account of 
certain new coins that had come into circulation in Ireland. 
The new French Lewis d’Or was a coin of 125 grains 
11/12 fine, and was valued at £1 2s., equivalent to a 
bullion price of 92s. 2d. per ounce of fine gold. The new 
French silver Lewis was a coin of 471 grains, very nearly 
11/12 fine, and was valued at 5s. 6d. The corresponding 
bullion price of fine silver was 733d. The ratio of 92s. 2d. 
to 734d. is 15°05, which must be held to have favoured 
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the circulation of French silver in Ireland, in comparison 
with the contemporary English ratio of nearly 15-4. 

There seems to be no doubt about the fact of a scarcity 
of small silver coin of standard weight in the 1720's, but 
the evidence is conflicting with regard to the scarcity or 
otherwise of a copper medium for small change. 

Be that as it may, two efforts were made—one an 
honest and one a dishonest effort—to remedy the real 
deficiency of a silver medium of exchange and the alleged 
deficiency of a copper medium. In 1720 the British 
Government favoured a proposal to establish a_ sub- 
stantially capitalised National Bank in Ireland with the 
right of note issue. Owing to the opposition of Dean 
Swift and others, the proposal met with a failure that it 
did not deserve. In 1724 the proposal to grant to Wood, 
an ironmonger of Wolverhampton, a patent for the issue 
of some £100,000 of copper token money, of a metallic 
value of about £30,000, aroused terrific opposition, and 
was not persisted in. The governing classes in Ireland at 
this time were addicted to “hard money” theories, but 
they were also alarmed by the recent South Sea Bubble 
episode in England, and by the disastrous consequences of 
John Law’s currency experiments in France. 

In 1725 a further proclamation was issued recognising 
the new gold coin of Portugal, which weighed 441 grains, 
and was nearly 11/12 fine (actually 21°96875 out of 24), 
at a value of £4. This was the same as a bullion price 
of fine gold of 95s. 2d. per ounce, and, as it was higher 
even than the moidore price, should have favoured the 
circulation of this new gold coin. 

If we compare the valuations established in 1695 with 
those of 1701, which thereafter were retained substantially 
unchanged, we must recognise that they exercised a 
deflationary effect on the price structure in the national 
economy. That being so, there were difficult problems 
of currency adjustment in the early years of the century 
to intensify the suffering and distress occasioned by the 
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intensification of the commercial restrictions in 1698. In 
1701 the English shilling was reduced to a valuation of 
13d. Irish. If both countries had remained on an effective 
single standard of silver the par of exchange would have 
been expressed by the ratio 13 to 12, or £108 6s. 8d. Irish 
to £100 English. Actually England rapidly passed, in 
effect, to a single gold currency standard, and Ireland, 
owing to the over-valuation of gold coins, rapidly passed 
to what amounted to a monometallic gold bullion standard, 
subject to occasional revaluations, in which the highest 
valued foreign gold coin played the chief part. Thomas 
Prior notes that at the valuations current in 1729 400 
silver crowns make in England £100 and in Ireland 
£108 6s. 8d., 95 guineas and 5s. make in England £100 
and in Ireland £109 10s. 6d., 74 moidores and 2s. make 
in England £100 and in Ireland £111 2s. 2d., while 119 
pistoles and 3s. 2d. make in England £100 and in Ireland 
£110 5s. He very shrewdly observes that “ Moidores 
being almost the only current Species of the Kingdom, 
the Par of Exchange is at present regulated by them, and 
is about 11 per- cent.” (Prior-McCulloch, “Old and Scarce 
Tracts on Money,” p. 325). 

Accordingly, Prior proposed various schemes which 
would have the effect of “preserving the English Pro- 
portion betwen the crown and our Gold Species as near as 
conveniently we can” (ibid., p. 326). His third scheme 
involved the raising of the crown a penny to 5s. 6d., 
reducing the raoidore by 2d. or 4d. to £1 9s. 10d. or 
£1 9s. 8d., and either leaving the guinea at £1 3s. or raising 
it to £1 3s. 2d. 

Bishop Berkeley, a close friend and intimate of Thomas 
Prior, writing in 1735, was evidently familiar with all 
these problems and preoccupations. He queries whether a 
national bank be not the obvious remedy for all the in- 
conveniences we labour under with regard to our coin. 
He admits that the want of silver has given rise to a traffic 
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for change “which is purchased at no _ inconsiderable 
discount to the great obstruction of our domestic com- 
merce.” He further queries “whether it be not just that 
all gold should be alike rated according to its weight and 
fineness, and whether this may be best done by lowering 
some certain species of gold, or by raising others, or by 
joining both methods together.”’ On the whole, he favours 
the method of raising the valuation of both the precious 
metals to a correct proportion in preference to raising one 
and lowering the other. ‘What, if our other gold were 
raised to a par with Portugal gold, and the value of silver 
in general raised with regard to that of gold?” He thinks 
the public ends would be better served by such augmen- 
tation rather than by a reduction of our coin. He points 
out that if the deflationary method is pursued it would 
inflict a great and unmerited distress on all the tenants of 
the nation, a consideration which was also present in 
the mind of Thomas Prior (Berkeley, “The Querist,” 
Hone’s Edition, p. 100 ff.). 

Dean Swift was incapable of appreciating the extent 
to which these currency difficulties contributed to the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland. Writing to the Archbishop of Dublin 
in 1729 with reference to the weavers, he says: “I am 
weary of so many abortive projects for the advancement 
of trade, of so many contradictory speculations about 
raising or sinking the value of gold and silver” (Swift's 
Works, vol. v11, p. 137, Bohn’s Edition). “ The bankers,” 
he says in 1728, “have sent away all our silver and one 
third of our gold,” and he has often “wished that a law 
were enacted to hang up half a dozen bankers every year 
and thereby delay the ruin of Ireland” (‘‘Short View of 
the State of Ireland,” ibid., p. 90). 

That the speculations of this period contemplated some 
of the advantages that are supposed to accrue in foreign 
trade from a depreciated currency is evident from another 
of the queries of Bishop Berkeley. He asks “whether 
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our taking the coin of another nation for more than it is 
worth be not, in reality and in event, a cheat upon our- 
selves.” That author continually insists that an adequate 
supply of money, whatever its form, which circulates 
freely, will “oil the wheels of commerce,” that domestic 
commerce is just as important for the prosperity of the 
nation as foreign commerce, in fact more so, and that a 
nation which is sound in its internal economy will obtain 
as much foreign commerce as it needs, whether it seeks it 
or not. But he never mistakes the shadow for the sub- 
stance, and, while he occasionally uses arguments which 
appeal to the mercantilist prejudices of the time, he himself 
was certainly free from the delusion that a country is en- 
riched in proportion as it can increase the share of precious 
metals which it attracts to itself in the course of its external 
trade. 

Before proceeding to an account of the definitive 
revaluation of currency in Ireland that took place in 1737 
it would be well to remind ourselves again of the actual 
currency situation that existed in the first three or four 
decades of this century, so far as the generality of the 
people were concerned. 

In the first decade there was a plentiful supply of 
copper halfpence and farthings. Doubtless this was 
partly an inheritance from the previous century, in which 
James II and William III contributed largely to the volume 
of this form of currency. There were also in circulation 
the products of private patentees, who operated both in 
England and Ireland. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century the currency of England was continually glutted 
with thousands of issues of token money put in circulation 
without any public authorisation at all (Nicholson, “A 
Treatise on Money,” p. 48). This token money, of course, 
depreciated in England, in terms of standard money, but 
it was worth while to export some part of the surplus to 
Ireland and the American colonies. Consequently, in 
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Ireland, as well as in England, there was in the first 
decade of the eighteenth century an excessive stock of 
halfpence and farthings, so much so that “our Traders 
were suffered to carry them off in great quantities to New 
England, Pennsilvania and other parts of the West Indies, 
where they passed at a higher value” (Prior-McCulloch, 
op. cit., p. 317). The copper coinage issued in Ireland by 
private persons and patentees was usually on a lower 
metallic value basis than the contemporary English issues. 
“Those who have hitherto obtained patents for coining 
half pence and farthings for the use of this kingdom were 
not obliged to give a sufficient quantity of copper in the 
pieces—and they never ceased coining still on till they 
glutted the market—Some of them eritered into covenants 
to give gold or silver for any quantities of their Halfpence 
that should be returned to them; But these covenants were 
easily eluded by the impossibility of proving that such 
Halfpence were of their coinage. And sometimes when 
the patentees had coined as much as they could dispose of, 
they disappeared, and left no Body to make good their 
Engagements to the Publik” (Prior-McCulloch, op. cit., 
p. 318). 

From this it follows that, so far as the copper currency 
was concerned, it was always either a feast or a famine. 
In the former case the coins must have circulated at less 
than their face value. In the latter, a premium was given 
for small change. 

There was a similar difficulty in the third decade of the 
century with regard to standard silver coins. And yet 
apparently at the beginning of the century there was an 
abundant supply of foreign silver. “All foreign Silver 
Coins, with which we formerly so much abounded and also 
the greater part of the English silver have been carried 
off,” says Prior in 1729 (Prior-McCulloch, of. cit., p. 318). 
Prior calculated that in contemporary England there was 
available forty shillings per head of population, 13s. 4d. 
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in silver and the rest in gold, whereas in Ireland there 
was only 4s. 54d. per head, of which 5d, was in silver and 
the rest in gold (op. cit., p. 319). In consequence, the 
stock of money was altogether insufficient, ‘and were it 
not for Bankers’ Notes, which we have passing in good 
plenty, it would be impossible to manage our Domestic 
Traffic half so well as we do” (ibid.). 

“The English Silver current among us is so much worn 
by the Quickness of its circulation, that every Body must 
lose by melting it down” (op. cit., p. 321). About 1714 
the greatest part of the Irish circulation was silver, but 
when the Irish government in 1712 overvalued the 
moidore, which then began to flow in in great quantities 
from Brazil, silver began rapidly to disappear, and 
moidores became ‘almost the only current cash of the 
Kingdom, and have been so for some years” (op. cit., 
p. 329). The position was aggravated in 1717, when the 
English guinea was reduced to 21s. in England, for this 
intensified the relative overvaluation of Portuguese gold, 
which persisted without change in Ireland for another 
twenty years. 

According to Prior, the consequence of this relative 
overvaluation of the moidore, both in comparison with 
silver and with the reduced English guinea, was some 
monetary inflation in Ireland in the twenties of the 
eighteenth century, and, more certainly, a diminution of 
the Irish par of exchange to 11 per cent. discount in terms 
of English gold, instead of 84 per cent., the par of 
exchange in terms of English silver which had existed 
since 1701 (op. cit., p. 325). ‘‘ We must consider, as our 
Money has been raised, that in consequence thereof the 
Prices of all Commodities and Lands have risen also. 
The lands of Ireland have been generally set very high 
of late years, and perhaps higher, since the time that 
moidores became our common cash, and therefore may in 
some measure be ascribed to the high value of the coin” 
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(op. cit., p. 329). Certainly there is evidence in the 
General Registry of Trinity College, Dublin, that rents in 
1735 were some 50 per cent. higher than in 1714, and 
that the rise in rents in the first decade and a half of the 
century was very slow indeed (General Registry of T.C.D., 
July 16, 1714, and Nov. 21, 1735). 

Whatever the situation with regard to the copper 
currency in the first decade of the century, Prior is very 
emphatic that there was a great scarcity of copper coins 
in the third, as well as of silver coins of standard weight, 
so much so that a premium was paid for small change 
(op. cit., pp. 316, 320). It is not clear whether the 
premium was paid for copper money as well as for silver, 
but it is evident on general principles that in the prevailing 
scarcity of even copper coins the latter must have main- 
tained their nominal value, if they did not exceed it. The 
general situation was, therefore, such that the only 
standard metallic money consisted of gold coins so in- 
conveniently large that they were inaccessible to the 
general public, and useless for ordinary transactions. 
These coins had a valuation in terms of Irish pounds, 
shillings and pence, to which no material coins in actual 
circulation exactly corresponded. Actual transactions 
involved the use of scales, because an allowance was 
provided by law for light-weight foreign coins, and the 
number of tendered coins of silver or copper that would 
be exchanged for a standard gold coin was even then a 
matter of bargaining, in connection with which the legal 
valuation of the moidore or the guinea was more or less 
irrelevant. All this arose from the fact that no public 
authority was responsible for maintaining the non- 
standard circulating medium at par in terms of standard 
money. From this point of view the paper of solvent 
private bankers was infinitely better than the worn silver 
or token copper currencies, which were “nobody’s 
children.” 
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The difficulty of regulating our currency, says Prior, 
arises from several causes. ‘First, from our Coin’s being 
made up of the Money of several countries, each of them 
of different Alloys, Weights, and Values. Second, from 
our reckoning our money by pounds shillings and pence, 
without having anyone species that answers any of these 
denominations; third, from our Coin’s being divided into 
such cross and unequal parts, that it is almost impossible 
to make alterations in their Value, without running into 
inconvenient fractions” (Prior-McCulloch, of. cit., p. 332). 

The arguments in which Prior, Bishop Berkeley, and 
others played so prominent a part bore fruit in 1737, when 
a proclamation was issued reducing the valuation of the 
current gold coins. The English guinea was reduced to 
£1 2s. 9d., equivalent to a price of gold bullion of 92s. 1d. 
per ounce fine. The moidore became £1 9s. 3d., a price 
of 92s. per ounce fine. The French Lewis d’Or was 
valued at £1 2s., corresponding to a. bullion price of 
92s. 3d.; and the new gold coin of Portugal was reduced 
from its 1725 valuation of £4 to £3 17s. 8d., or 92s. 5d. 
per ounce fine. The quadruple pistole became £3 13s., 
or 93s. per ounce fine. These gold values were now on a 
practically equal footing, except for the pistole and its 
multiples, which was decidedly out of line. Accordingly, 
we are not surprised to find that in 1750 the quadruple 
pistole was officially valued in the Dublin Gazette of 
October 20 at £3 11s. 4d., which was the same as a gold 
price of 92s. 6d. (Dr. George O’Brien, “ Economic 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” p. 348). 

The overvaluation of Portuguese gold in comparison 
with the English guinea was now reduced to a very fine 
margin. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that the English guinea 
of £1 2s. 9d. Irish implies the same 13 to 12 ratio of Irish 
to English money which was established in 1701 for the 
English silver standard money. 
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Sterling money of both metals must henceforth have 
circulated more easily in Ireland, in spite of the old- 
standing prohibition of the export of sterling to Ireland. 
Even this was removed in 1780; but already in 1775 a 
proclamation had been issued in Ireland abolishing the 
currency of all foreign coins, and declaring that no person 
should, after March 18, 1775, be obliged to take any 
payment in any coin save only His Majesty’s coin current 
in Great Britain. Thus, sterling money was made sole 
legal tender in Ireland, though the prohibition of the 
export of sterling to Ireland remained nominally in force 
for five more years. But this money was still valued in 
terms of the Irish monetary unit in the ratio of 13 Irish 
pounds to 12 English. The restoration of freedom to 
Irish external commerce in 1780 and the increasing 
prosperity of the country solved our currency problems 
without the provision of a ‘national mint. The parity of 
Irish money with English at the standard rate was main- 
tained without difficulty, except during the period when 
the Bank of Ireland outpaced the Bank of England in the 
process of inflating a paper currency made inconvertible 
in 1797. After the restoration of specie payments in both 
countries the Irish unit still maintained its separate 
existence; but in 1825 the currencies were amalgamated, 
and thereafter our accounting has been carried out in terms 
of the unit which corresponded to the currency, which for 
two generations or more had represented an increasing 
proportion of the actual circulation. 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 


1For this period see an article by Dr. George O’Brien in Vol. I, 
No. 2, of the Economie History Supplement of the Economic Journal. 
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WHEN the general reader of Horace, who is at least as 
likely to form a just estimate of the poet’s attitude to life 
as those more concerned with details of scholarship, thinks 
of Horace as an Epicurean, his judgment is in a sense 
well-founded. For he is almost sure to be thinking of 
the sentiment, ever-present in Horace, and expressed in 
terms of a materialism tinged with melancholy, of the 
brevity and uncertainty of life and happiness. ' This 
sentiment leads almost inevitably to the attitude which 
received from Horace its classic expression in the words 
carpe diem, an attitude which, though restricted neither 
to Horace nor to the world of ancient Greece and Rome, 
but certain to be found whenever man reflects on the 
evanescence of life and youth, was in the ancient world 
justly associated on the philosophical plane with the school 
of Epicurus. Yet this was but one aspect of Epicureanism, 
one which must have had an immediate and wide appeal, 
but not one to which the master would have attached great 
importance; and Horace’s preoccupation with it is far 
from being a proof of his adherence to Epicureanism as 
a doctrine.! When, therefore, we find that scholars are 
not wanting to-day who give to Horace’s so-called Epi- 
cureanism this dogmatic quality, who contend that many 
of his ideas, whose origin one would scarcely have thought 
of seeking in books of philosophy, are not the spontaneous 
utterances of simple wisdom which we had _ been 
accustomed to consider them, but direct borrowings from 
Epicurus and his successors, we are obliged to ask our- 
selves whether there is any justification for regarding 
Horace as a convinced Epicurean, as one possessing even 
a fraction of the ardent devotion which the system inspired 
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in such a disciple as Lucretius. I refer particularly to 
recent articles in which Mr. N. W. de Witt finds in 
Epicurean teaching the source of certain Odes and Epistles 
of an outspoken nature, and of various passages in which 
Horace deals with the subject of gratitude.t| The author 
regards Horace as a serious Epicurean, and believes that 
in Epicurean studies lies the key to an understanding of 
the poet, an understanding hitherto incomplete because 
of the commentators’ alleged ignorance of Epicureanism.? 
Yet the mere advocacy by Horace of such qualities as 
frankness and gratitude, or his cultivation of them in his 
life and work, cannot, except by a flight of ingenious 
pedantry, be attributed to the fact that they had a place 
in the Epicurean system. The diversities of ancient 
philosophy presented a puzzling labyrinth to the intellect 
that sought to penetrate its metaphysical recesses, but to 
men concerned, as Horace was, with the practical problems 
of living, there was of necessity much in common even 
between hostile systems. Unwilling as one may be to 
spoil the fascinating game of “tracing a source,” there 
are fascinating qualities in Horace which such treatment 
cannot leave unaffected —those of spontaneity and in- 
dependence. We shall have no reason for regret if, having 
formed the impression of these qualities from the poet’s 
revelation of his character, we find that an examination 
of his philosophical precepts emphatically confirms it. We 
cannot read much of Horace without realizing that he was 
profoundly interested and influenced by the current 
doctrines of the various schools, was ever willing to learn 
from each, and to employ them in illustration or in 
support of his own view of life. But the quality of 
independence, the instinct for timely self-withdrawal, that 
was happily there to guard him against the mistakes of a 
too open heart or mind, will not be wanting in the philo- 
sophical sphere. He was, therefore, in that sphere, as we 
shall find him to be in others, an eclectic. One can scarcely 
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utter this word without reflecting that to some ears it has 
an offensive sound. Cocteau, in “Le Cog et l’Arlequin,” 
delivers himself on the topic with some violence. 
‘“Eclecticism,” he says, “is the death of art, for it implies 
justice; but in art all justice is a kind of injustice.” This 
unhappy aphorism need be quoted only to be refuted. 
For eclecticism has nothing to do with justice, and need 
not even spring from caution. It is as likely to be an 
expression of independence and mental vigour, having not 
only the humility to learn, but also the energy to choose, 
and the determination to assert its freedom. 

Of Horace’s interest in philosophy at a comparatively 
early stage of his life we have clear evidence in the Sixth 
Satire of Book 11. Here we are told that philosophical 
discussions of wide scope and of serious importance to 
the successful conduct of life were a regular feature of 
Horace’s dinner-parties in the country: 

utrumne 
divitiis homines an sint virtute beati ; 


quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne, trahat nos; 
et quae sit natura boni summumque quid eius. 


What would have been Horace’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion on these topics? Are we to assume that he would 
have voiced the Epicurean view? Unless his character 
had greatly changed by the time when he began to write 
the Epistles, we can by no means make such an assumption. 
In the first Epistle of the series, where he explains that 
he has abandoned lyrical writing to renew his hitherto 
unsuccessful search for a system of life, he declares his 
independence and eclecticism in unmistakable terms : 


ac ne forte roges quo me duce, quo lare tuter, 
nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, 

quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 
nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 
virtutis verae custos rigidusque satelles; 

nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor, 

et mihi res, non me rebus subiungere conor. 
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It is to be noted that here the alternative to Stoic 
dutifulness and_ self-subjection is not the impassive 
Epicurean calm, but the energetic individualism of 
Aristippus, whom Horace elsewhere praises with en- 
thusiasm,* whom, indeed, Sellar believed to have been the 
only philosopher by whom he was personally attracted.* 
This passage should prevent us, if a sense of humour did 
not suffice, from taking seriously and literally the joke 
about Epicuri de grege porcum in Epistle 1v, written about 
the same time. Are we to believe that Horace’s habit of 
thought underwent a profound change, one which, if he 
was ever a convinced Epicurean, we might almost call a 
loss of faith, and that the poet, for all his self-revelation, 
tells us nothing of it? If de Witt is right in attributing 
a number of outspoken Odes to the poet’s moral dependence 
on such Epicurean teaching on frankness as Philodemus’s 
wep| wappuoiac, the change must have’ been sudden indeed, 
and, when the Epistles were begun, most recent. But the 
language of the Epistle just quoted is not that of a man 
who has lately renounced his allegiance to a school of 
thought. He is manifestly returning to an ancient search, 
which the Muse had interrupted, for an_ intellectual 
anchorage, and not finding it, because he cannot surrender 
his freedom, he confirms his mind with such makeshift 
principles as he can discover, or fashion for himself. 

The opinion has, however, been held, that Horace was 
in his earlier years an Epicurean, and that he drifted 
away from the school as time went on. This is true only 
in a very limited sense, and, if the statement is accepted 
without a clear understanding of the qualifications neces- 
sary to it, it is misleading. If by Epicurean we mean a 
faithful and serious devotee of the system, one to any 
degree resembling Lucretius, that Horace never was. If 
we mean an unattached thinker to whose temperament 
some aspects of Epicureanism appealed, in other words, an 
eclectic with a partial attachment to that philosophy, then 
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the description is true. As for the supposed change of 
heart, whose scope is already vastly limited if the truth 
of the assertion just made can be proved, I doubt if it can 
be substantiated in more than one particular. The two 
doctrines which Horace may be said to have derived from 
Epicurus were the doctrine of happiness as the purpose 
of existence and that of the “indifferent gods.” The 
former doctrine he never surrendered, the latter he pro- 
fesses to abandon. But the context in which, in an early 
Satire, he expresses this view of the gods, and the tone 
which he employs, are flippant and trivial. The inhabitants 
of a small provincial town have tried to impress him with 
tales of a miracle in the local shrine, but, says Horace, 
“T only laughed, for I have read my Lucretius. The 
god-ridden Jews may believe if they will.”° The weapon 
of Epicurean unbelief, so mighty and faith-destroying a 
weapon in the hands of Lucretius, is raised to demolish a 
backwoods superstition, and the casual didici, that echoes 
Lucretius’s more earnest bene qui didicere, is far different 
from the credo of the faithful. This attitude to the gods 
is, however, renounced in Odes 1, 34, where the poet 
professes to have heard thunder from a clear sky, a 
phenomenon whose impossibility Lucretius alleged as an 
argument against divine agency in nature.®° D?’Alton 
reasonably connects this change of view with Augustus’s 
revival of religion,” and we may suspect that the influence 
of Virgil, too, played a part. D’Alton also reminds us 
that this conversion does not mean for Horace a complete 
break with Epicureanism.* He retained to the end the 
ideal of happiness as the purpose of existence. His 
“conversion” is but the slackening of what was never 
more than a partial allegiance. 

When we examine the earlier works of Horace, we do 
not find that he is noticeably more sectarian in outlook 
than he was to be in later life. Side by side with that 
search for some kind of unity of principle, or, failing this, 
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for some practical precepts to guide him in the various 
problems of life, which characterizes the Epistles, we find 
the same interest in various systems, the same disposition 
to extract from each what is of practical service, and to. 
ridicule what seems to him outlandish and contrary to 
experience or to the needs of man. In so far as he was 
hostile to Stoicism, it was the element possessing these 
faults that repelled him in the system of Zeno and 
Chrysippus, its self-righteousness, its forbidding para- 
doxes, and its sacrifice of instinctive human feelings to 
unassailable abstractions. But we shall see that he was 
perfectly willing to identify himself with compatible 
elements in its morality, even while he laughed at its grim 
pretensions. He also evinces what was to prove a life- 
long interest in the philosophical writings of Xenophon 
and Aristotle. 

In the First Satire of Book 1 he discourses on the folly 
of possessing without enjoying, and of wasting time in 
vain longing for absent things. While this theme is 
Lucretian, and Horace is here manifestly influenced by 
the famous passage towards the close of Lucretius, 
Book 111, its popularity with other writers shows that it 
was, as one could indeed have guessed, a favourite theme 
with the practical moralists of antiquity. Already in this 
poem the interest in other philosophers is indicated by a 
reference to the essentially Aristotelian doctrine of the 
“mean,” ° which never ceased to attract Horace as strongly 
as Stoic extremism repelled him. The poem closes with a 
jibe at the wordiness, to Horace an offensive quality, of 
the Stoic moralist, Crispinus : 

iam satis est. ne me Crispini scrinia lippi 

compilasse putes, verbum non amplius addam. 
But would not this jibe have been somewhat pointless, 
had not the essential theme of the poem, the wisdom of 
content, been one with which a Stoic might be supposed 
to agree? Horace could hardly have even pretended to 
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rifle Crispinus for an Epicurean sermon. The Second 
Satire is Cynical in tone and in content. It is interesting 
to note that one of the arguments against adultery in this 
poem, namely, the disgrace and personal danger involved, 
was used by Socrates, as related in Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia, in the course of an apparently necessary piece of 
advice addressed to that very Aristippus whom Horace so 
highly esteemed.” The Third Satire advocates leniency 
in passing judgment on friends. Horace attacks the Stoic 
rigidity, the all-or-nothing attitude that insists on absolute 
perfection, and the discouraging doctrine that all offences 
are equal. He justly feels that, if such views be held, all 
social life is difficult, and friendship next to impossible. 
But to him the reality of friendship is worth more than 
the most impressive abstractions, and Stoicism is attacked 
in so far as it tends to destroy what Horace loves. The 
poet denounces only the doctrines that are hostile to his 
kindly view of friendship. In Lucretian vein he describes 
the growth of order and law, and proves that justice was 
made for man, not man for justice, and that the pleasure 
of pardoning a friend is worth more than the moral satis- 
faction of condemning his fault. But the Epicurean poet 
is merely summoned as an advocate in support of one 
aspect of Horace’s theme. Where another passage of 
Lucretius runs counter to Horace’s purpose, he recalls the 
passage to mind, but follows his own course. In Book Iv 
Lucretius condemns the lover’s habit of giving kindly or 
even flattering names to his mistress’s defects.’ Horace 
bids the friend to imitate the lover in this, and wishes that 
philosophy had recommended, instead of condemning, the 
practice.” It is of interest to note, in passing, as an 
illustration of the disconcerting resemblances that ancient 
philosophies show even on the more technical plane, not 
to mention the plane of everyday morality, that a rational- 
ization of one of the most difficult and fantastic tenets of 
the Stoic school, namely, the all-embracing competence of 
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the sapiens, here attributed by Horace to the great Stoic 
leader Chrysippus, consists of an argument used by 
Socrates more than a hundred years before Chrysippus was 
born.** Those who would safely undertake the tracing of 
sources must be vastly well read. 

In Book 11 of the Satires the same philosophical attitude 
prevails. In the Second Satire we have praise of the 
simple sage Ofellus, who belongs to no school—abnormis 
sapiens, and in the precept, 

tu pulmentaria quaere 
sudando, 
we have an idea which is in all probability the poet’s own, 
but which he could have found, if he had needed to seek 
for it, in Xenophon.** In the Third Satire he deals at great 
length with the Stoic paradox that all but the sapiens are 
mad (wag adpwv paiverat). Now to the kindly satirist the 
lunacies of mankind were a congenial theme, and to this 
paradox he takes no exception. If he makes in passing 
his favourite jibe at the philosophic beard that distinguished 
the Stoic sage, in the same phrase he describes the convert’s 
advice as true.” He puts in the mouth of the Stoic 
lecturer Stertinius a long discourse on the mad follies of 
men, addressed to the bankrupt Damasippus, whom shame 
of his particular folly had driven to the verge of suicide. 
The unprejudiced reader cannot possibly take this dis- 
course as a satire on the Stoic attitude: for one thing, 
the joke would be far too long drawn out. It is the 
manifold follies of men that are the object of satire, and 
the Stoic paradox provides the text. Horace puts it to his 
own purpose, and interprets it in the practical and realistic 
way that was characteristic of his own mind. To no 
doctrine, of whatever school, that could be treated in this 
way, had he any objection. The cases of folly that he 
gives are real, and there is no attempt to make Stertinius 
talk like a fool. Indeed Horace at times seems to forget 
that the Stoic, and not himself, is supposed to be speaking, 
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ic and gives a lengthy account of the follies of lovers, a 
yy theme familiar to readers of Lucretius. When the poet 
1s speaks of timore deorum as one of men’s follies,?® most 
yf editors speak of deodamorvia, without committing them- 
selves further. Palmer, however, mentions Lucretius, 
le Kiessling-Heinze Stoicism. Indeed both. Lucretius and 
1e Persius disapprove of this quality,” and we are in fact on 
is neutral territory. At the end of the poem Damasippus 
is asked what Horace’s particular form of madness is, and, 
albeit with comic exaggeration, tells him some home truths. 
Though Horace gets in a Parthian shot with the words, 
v4 o maior tandem parcas, insane, minori, 
€ 
at it is the army of fools, with Horace, so to speak, as its 
re leader, that is put to rout, and the weapons of its dis- 
he comfiture are of Stoic make. 
his All that has been said of this poem could with equal 
ng truth be said of the Seventh Satire of the same book, where 
ed Horace treats of a similar Stoic paradox, that none but 
t’s the wise are free (uévog 6 acopig eAcbBepog Kai wag appwv 
oic SovrAoc). With an even more effective, because more 
of simple, dramatization than that of the Third Satire, he 
me invests his slave Davus with the temporary liberty of the 
de. Saturnalia. He is thus obliged to listen, with a comical 
lis- pretence of impatience, to a lecture by one who knows 
ng, what slavery means, to the effect that all mankind are his 
the colleagues in servitude, a lecture based on scraps of wisdom 
and which have been passed on to him by the janitor of 
his Crispinus’s lecture-room; and his master Horace is the 
istic chief target of his moralizing. Orelli, desperately deter- 
no mined to maintain the Epicurean integrity of Horace in 
this the face of evidence, protests: “miras rursus Stoicorum 
; he exaggerationes irridet,”** but Palmer uncompromisingly 
nius asserts that there is no ridicule. I think an unbiassed 
rget reading of the poem must confirm this view. The slave’s 
cing, comparisons between the slavish obsessions of freemen and 
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the limitations regarded as inherent in his own lot are 
completely reasonable and sensible, and much of what he 
says Horace says elsewhere in his own person. His 
strictures on Horace, too, relate to faults which the poet 
elsewhere confesses. His picture of the Wise Man, who 
alone is free,’® expressed though it be in Stoic terms, is 
yet characteristically Horatian in tone and spirit, and 
possesses the moving eloquence of conviction. We are 
not to suppose that Horace accepted the present paradox, 
or the one which he uses in the Third Satire, in the 
formidably doctrinaire significance which they possessed 
for the Stoics. He will not, or cannot, go to seek their 
meaning in transcendental clouds, so he brings them down 
to earth, and applies them to the world of mankind as he 
knows it. One may doubt if Stoicism would have 
welcomed this form of advertisement, but it was an 
essentially eclectic proceeding, impossible to a sworn enemy 
of the system. 

Before leaving the Satires, we may glance at the Fourth 
Satire of Book 11. It consists mainly of a lecture on 
gastronomy, delivered by a certain Catius, whose identity 
has greatly puzzled and divided the commentators. The 
Scholiasts confidently assert that he was an Epicurean 
philosopher, and that Horace is in this poem making fun of 
the Epicureans by way of compensation for the preceding 
Satire, devoted to the Stoics. If this be so, and on the 
whole it seems probable, he is making fun of the luxurious 
Epicurean of the popular imagination, a type perhaps 
common enough to give some justification to the prejudice, 
though the master’s own conception of life was almost 
ascetic. But the problem is very difficult to resolve; for, 
just as Horace, in his application of the Stoic paradoxes, 
forgets whatever initial disposition he may have had to 
mock, so in this poem, after its humorous opening, he 
settles down to the questions of eggs, poultry, oysters, salad, 
game, and the appropriate beverages, with genuine interest 
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and zest. However, the poem at least makes mild fun of 
the jargon of philosophy by the use, in relation to the 
culinary art, of such terms as praecepta, doctus, ratio, 
beatus, natura, sapiens. The use of the last word, which 
could hardly fail to suggest the “sage” of one of the 
contending schools, is certainly in favour of the Scholiasts’ 
interpretation, though whatever there is of mockery is of 
a very light-hearted nature. Horace, as usual, mingles 
jest with earnest, mockery with approval. He ends the 
poem with a parody of Lucretius, in which he applies to 
the search for recipes such august words as Lucretius had 
used of his own high purpose. Lucretius had written: 


iuvat integros accedere fontes 
atque haurire.”° 


Horace, in jis thirst for knowledge, exclaims : 


fontes ut adire remotos 
atque haurire queam vitae praecepta beatae. 


Whatever interpretation we give to the poem as a whole, 
and whatever allowance we make for a sense of humour, 
the author of this parody, so effectively thrown in at the 
end of the poem, obviously does not intend us to think of 
him as the Epicurean devotee that Mr. de Witt assumes 
him to be. 

We need not dwell on the Odes, with whose moral 
teaching every reader of Latin is intimately familiar. 
There is the urgent advice to enjoy life while we may, not 
to barter the present for an uncertain future, accompanied 
by sad reminders of life’s brevity and of its inevitable 
end, which we may justly call Epicurean. There is the 
rousing call to duty and sacrifice, the praise of endurance 
and courage, the demand for patriotism, which we may 
with equal justice call Stoic. There is a voice calling the 
people back to purity of life and to the worship of the 
gods, which may be an echo of the emperor’s voice. 
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There is the condemnation of human selfishness, greed, 
luxury, fussiness, ambition, mutability, and so forth, 
which we may be satisfied to attribute to the poet’s own 
mind and conscience. But even this serious and sober 
side of his lyric poetry does not seem to Horace to have 
any great bearing on his search for wisdom. When the 
subjects of his lighter Odes have ceased to interest him, 
he does not attempt to create a lyric poetry that is wholly 
serious. He gives the whole thing up, as he believes, for 
good : 


nunc itaque et versus et cetera ludicra pono.”? 


He does not consider the moralizing of the Odes as a 
serious contribution to the establishment of a philosophical 
scheme; and it is, according to his own profession, in 
order to devote himself to the formation of such a scheme 
that he abandons lyric poetry.” In so far as that was his 
purpose, he was justified in the step taken. For even the 
soberest lyric poetry of which Horace was capable gives 
little scope for disputation, for the weighing of opposites, 
for appeal to philosophical predecessors, for refutation or 
advocacy of this system or that. This was Horace’s 
method of enquiry, and it was to this that he now sought 
to return. And it is in the course of this proceeding, 
characteristic of the Satires and Epistles, that he comments 
on his problems and his leanings, reveals to us his inner 
struggles, gives his views on rival philosophies, provides 
us with the concrete information about his moral and 
intellectual history which we may, as far as we can, apply 
to the Odes. The Odes may be interpreted in the light of 
such objective information: rarely do they themselves 
provide it. For example, if the positive information that 
Horace gives us about his intellectual evolution could be 
taken as indicating, when viewed as a whole, that he was 
a confirmed and single-minded adherent of Epicureanism, 
let us concede that one would then be justified in regarding 
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as Epicurean Odes conveying frank admonition to friends. 
If, on the other hand, the poet’s personal revelations 
indicate a thoroughly eclectic, even independent and 
critical attitude, then a virtue so neutral as that of frank- 
ness cannot be appropriated in the name of a particular 
school. Such Odes could serve as illustrations of a theory 
already proved: we must not use them as the starting- 
point in argument. 

When, therefore, we turn to the Epistles, we im- 
mediately find in the First Epistle, as we have seen, a 
most emphatic statement of the poet’s eclecticism and 
indecision in face of the contending schools,** and the 
genuineness of this attitude is amply confirmed in the 
sequel. In the Second Epistle of Book 1, Homer, whom 
we are certainly entitled to regard as an abnormis sapiens, 
is said to be a better instructor in the supreme philosophical 
questions, 


quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 


than the professional philosophers—and this is not the only 
place where Horace stresses this function of poetry*— 
because, unconcerned with dogmas and abstractions, he 
teaches by examples. When in this poem, and in several 
later Epistles, Horace associates desire with fear, and 
criticizes the man who surrenders to them (qui cupit aut 
metuit),?> once more we find commentators, according to 
the bias of each, attributing the idea to Stoicism or to 
Epicureanism. It was, of course, too popular a conception 
to be justly appropriated by either, and is found, for 
example, in both Virgil and Plutarch.** The diversity of 
the authors, Epicurus and others, quoted in the editions by 
way of comparison with the simple maxims strung together 
in this poem, is an indication of their popular and un- 
sectarian quality. When Horace says 


sperne voluptates: nocet empta dolore voluptas, 
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an [Epicurean parallel can, of course, be quoted,” but in 
Epicurus it is expressed in a manner much more cautious 
and apologetic, much more respectful towards the cardinal 
principle of yéev%, than Horace’s blunt warning. The 
immediately following denunciation of anger introduces a 
theme that was, as one might expect, exceedingly popular 
with philosophers and other writers. Stobaeus quotes 
many pages of excerpts on the subject,** and four of his 
quotations correspond closely to MHorace’s famous 
aphorism, iva furor brevis est. For example, Cato the 
Elder is quoted as having maintained rov dpyiZépuevov rod 
pavonivoy \povm diuapépav.” The Sixth Epistle begins with 
the famous words Nil admirarit. However we interpret 
this difficult and ironical poem, there is no good reason 
why we should connect these words more with Epicurean 
arapakia, or with Democritus’s a@auBin, from which it was 
derived, than with Pythagoras’s andtv OavuaZav, or even 
the Stoic awafea, The words, thrown as they are into 
this prominent position at the beginning of the poem, have 
probably attracted more notice than they deserve, for, as 
at least Wickham seems to realize, they are not really the 
text of the poem, whose theme, allowing for a certain 
amount of irony, is that almost any summum bonum will 
suffice, if only it is followed with consistency, and all its 
implications understood. Nil admirari is but the first of 
the ideals submitted to examination. We may, if we will, 
assume that it is for the moment Horace’s favourite, 
provided that we do not identify it exclusively with 
Epicurus’s drapagia. Pythagoras’s undiv OavpaZer™ is, if 
we are to insist on identification, a much closer parallel. 
The poem as a whole is remarkably eclectic in spirit. 
“Take your choice,” says Horace, “select your goal’; 
and he does not openly criticize any but the least worthy 
ideal, that of gluttonous enjoyment.** The spirit is rather 
similar to that of Epistle XVII, on clientship and 
patronage, in which the recipient is advised either to avoid 
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the state of clientship, if he cannot adapt himself to it, 
or, having accepted it, to realize clearly its purpose and 
the limitations it imposes, and to make a good job of it. 
It is easily seen how far removed this is from the 
abstractions and generalizations of philosophers. Indeed, 
the only philosopher with whom it has the least contact 
is the self-interested and adaptable Aristippus, whom, in 
Epistle XVII, Horace summons to his aid. In Epistle X, 
devoted to love of the country, we find a Stoic text, “that 
man should live in harmony with nature,” adopted by the 
poet, and brought to bear on the simple human problem, 
“Where ought one to live?”: 


vivere naturae si convenienter oportet, 
ponendaeque domo quaerenda est area primum, 
novistine locum potiorem rure beato? 


In Epistle XII the idea expressed in the line, 


vilis amicorum est annona bonis ubi quid deest, 


is so unusual that we may be justified in deriving it from 
the identical statement of Socrates in the Memorabilia: 
of pévroe ayadoi oixovdpor, Grav To ToAAOU aEvov puxpod Ey tpiac- 
Oat, rére pact Seiv wveiaAa. viv dé dia TA TaypnaTa EVWVOTaTOUE 
tote pidouc ayabude xtijoacba. In Epistle XV he gives a 
picture of himself, which, in spite of some ironical self- 
depreciation, is in the main a picture of adaptable con- 
tentment, corresponding closely to the favourable picture 
which, in another Epistle, he draws of Aristippus, where 
that philosopher’s character is summed up in the words: 


omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res.*° 


Wickham remarks on the irony with which this poem, 
that imposes no lofty or immutable standard for living, is 
followed by one which sets up a stern and rigid criterion 
of virtue. In this, the Sixteenth Epistle, Horace is 
generally admitted to approach nearer than elsewhere to 
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Stoicism. Pure virtue is assumed as the highest good— 
in Epistle VI it was only one of several candidates for 
that eminence—and it is shown to reside in the soul and 
to be subject to the conscience as its judge. Outward 
appearances and the public estimate are no indication of 
a man’s worth. The recipient of the Epistle is a man of 
whom all speak well, and the text, so to speak, of the 
sermon is a phrase addressed to him by the poet: 


tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis. 


We may admit the Stoic tone of the poem, and yet 
remember that the distinction between seeming and being 
was a commonplace of ancient thought. Socrates, for 
example, in the Memorabilia, addresses a friend in similar 


terms: cuvrouwratn te kal aspadeararn kai haAXioTy 600s, 6, re av 
4 


, y ~ > ‘ * ~ ‘ , > X - 3. 
BovAy Soxeiv ayabig eivat, rovTO Kai yevisOa ayaboy me pacbat, 


a phrase to which Cicero had drawn attention in his 
De Officiis.° Perhaps the most Stoic remark in the poem 
is the assertion that differences in the degree of sin do not 
alter moral responsibility : 


nam de mille fabae modiis cum surripis unum, 
damnum est, non facinus, mihi pacto lenius isto. 


Here we are perilously near the Stoic doctrine that all sins 
are equal, which Horace denounced, in the interests of 
friendship, in the Third Satire of Book 1. Such a change 
in point of view concerning a matter of detail is charac- 
teristic of the eclectic and experimenter in philosophy that 
Horace was, and is not unparalleled. For example, at 
one time he seems to think consistency the most desirable 
character, at others to prefer changeable adaptability, and 
consistency he even alternately attributes and denies to 
himself.** It is in keeping with the poet’s determination 
not to seem identified with any school that this austere 
and Stoicizing Epistle is followed by one in which idealism 
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and morality have no place, in which material success is 
the object set forth, and social tact the only virtue con- 
sidered. This poem, which we have already discussed, is 
a sort of client’s guide to successful cadging, and the 
materialistic, adaptable, and urbane Aristippus is the model 
held up to view; while the alternative course of un- 
ambitious but honourable obscurity, suggested for those 
unsuited to clientship, is supported by an Epicurean precept, 
an adaptation of the famous Aa Biwoac.” If Epistle XVI 
was likely to make the poet’s contemporaries think that 
he had turned Stoic, he meant to disabuse them at once. 
In Epistle XVIII, which continues the discussion of 
patronage on what seems a higher social level, and is 
certainly a higher ethical level, we find the Epicurean 
Aabe Bidaac repeated in a similar context to that in which 
it appears in the preceding poem.** We also find aun 
emphatic statement of the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
“mean.” *° In the question whether virtue is acquired 
by nature or nurture,*” we have a problem raised time and 
again by Plato,** and probably derived from him, as the 
context tells us that the answer to this, and to the other 
questions asked, is to be found in the books of the wise.* 

The two long Epistles which make up the Second 
Book, and the Ars Poetica, deal in the main with 
questions of literary criticism, but one or two points in them 
are worthy of notice. In the Second Epistle Horace 
gives a brief account of his own career, and the only 
mention he makes of any philosophical teaching that 
moulded his mind is his statement that he studied, while 
in Athens, at the Platonic Academy.** Wickham is so 
dissatisfied with this remark as to write: “He is speaking 
however generally of his philosophical studies.” ** But 
Horace is in reality representing his intellectual career 
with truth when he mentions the only school with which 
he had ever any formal connection. Though he did not 
remain a devotee of this school, he remembered its lessons, 
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and used to pack up a volume of Plato when setting out 
to the country.** He also retained a certain devotion to 
Socrates, the spiritual originator of the school, and declares 
in the Ars Poetica that the Socratic pages will be able 
to provide the dramatist with moral qualities for his 
characters.*° The context suggests that he is referring 
to Xenophon’s Memorabilia,*” between Horace and which 
we have already noted some affinities. Later in the 
present poem we find a restatement of the Aristotelian 
ideal of the “mean.” ** At line 141 he repeats the reasons 
given in the First Epistle of Book 1 for abandoning lyric 
poetry, and, as in that poem, proceeds to give an account 
of his attempts to establish a moral system for his own 
guidance. As before, his achievement is limited to a 
series of practical precepts, which he sets forth in the form 
of a catechism addressed to himself. The vice attacked 
at greatest length is that of avarice, which must have been 
odious to all schools of thought. But so close a parallel 
from Aristippus is quoted in comparison with Horace’s 
opening words on the subject that borrowing may with 
probability be assumed.*® Following the discourse on 
avarice we have, at the end of the poem, a series of 
questions in which Epicureanism is predominant. The 
poem ends with a remarkable echo of Lucretius, in which 
the poet bids himself, if he cannot live aright, to make 
way for those who can, and reminds himself that there 
comes a time to rise up and leave the banquet.*° 

Thus we find the poet to be, in the last Epistle, as in the 
first Satire, an eclectic; and I believe that in calling him 
not Epicurean, but eclectic, lies the true definition of his 
character. In conclusion, I would suggest that this 
definition is in keeping with what we know of his character 
outside the sphere of philosophy. That he was an eclectic 
in the poetic art need scarcely be said. Every Roman poet 
who employed Greek models had to be vigorously eclectic 
if he was to possess the least originality. What is more 
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important is that Horace emphatically pronounces his, 
eclecticism in this sphere when he declares: 


Parios ego primus iambos 
ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben.** 


He borrowed the metre of Archilochus, but rejected his 
subjects—a wise course, which, he at once tells us, Sappho 
and Alcaeus had taken before him.*? And the definition 
of eclecticism is applicable also to the poet’s conduct in 
life. In love, he enjoyed such indulgence as the con- 
vention of his age excused,* without the surrender of 
self that was the undoing, as well as the glory, of Catullus. 
Rejecting worldly ambition for himself, he consorted with 
the luminaries of his age, and dwelt in the light of their 
glory. He extracted the benefits of patronage without 
becoming a client.°* He enjoyed the friendship of 
Augustus, but refused to become his dependent. If he 
owed his Sabine farm to the generosity of Maecenas, he 
prized it as a refuge from the irksome life of court.” 
On the one occasion when Maecenas tried to constrain him, 
he offered to renounce it and all other advantages if, in 
order to retain them, he must sacrifice his independence.” 


NOTES. 


* Classical Philology, Vol. xxx, No. 4, pp. 312-319, and American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. uv1ul, No. 3, pp. 320-328. * Class. Phil., 
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ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 


Few lives of modern poets are so generally known as that 
of Jean-Nicolas-Arthur Rimbaud. This is due to the fact 
that his literary life ends at the age of nineteen with the 
publication of Une Saison en Enfer, and that he has 
become “un exemple non pas pour ses poémes, dont la 
beauté est presque sans égale, mais pour le fait qu’il a un 
beau jour cessé d’en écrire.”* His ultimate globe-trotting, 
the multiplicity of his occupations, his Abyssinian adven- 
tures, his gun-running exploits as a means to making money 
quickly, and his death in Marseilles in 1891 at the age of 
thirty-seven make an excellent biographical anti-climax to 
his forsaking of literature before he reached twenty, when 
most writers are still struggling with their juvenilia. 

In the, nineties, however, the gossips in the cafés of 
Paris could only imagine a mediaeval romantic curtain 
for this precocious young boy, who was surly with his 
benefactors, and violent with friends, and who was the 
cause of Verlaine’s imprisonment for two years in Mons 
(though an almost fatal bullet might be considered pro- 
vocative) after an intimate association with him of a 
nature that dared not speak its name. George Moore, 
who claims to be the first to introduce Rimbaud to the 
English-speaking public, tells an extraordinary tale of a 
meeting between the two friends after Verlaine’s release 
from prison: 

“For the story is that in the years that had divided 
them Rimbaud had learned to understand the immediate 
necessity of repentance, and it was only in the vain slight 
hope of inducing his friend to follow him into a purer 


1 Aragon, Pour wn Réalisme Socialiste. 
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life that he consented to see him again. But Verlaine’s 
hour of grace had not yet come, and he sought to dissuade 
the young disciple from his resolve to abandon the vain 
glory of art, and consecrate his life to the redemption of 
his soul. But Rimbaud closed his eyes and ears to allure- 
ments and temptations, bade Verlaine farewell, and left 
Europe to immure himself for ever in a Christian convent 
on the shores of the Red Sea; and where it stands on a 
rocky promontory, he has been seen digging the soil for 
the grace of God.”’? 

It is difficult to imagine how such a topsy-turvy account 
of a conversation between the poets could have gained 
currency. Rimbaud in all probability refused to resume 
the friendship which had ended so violently, but it was 
Verlaine who had found religion in his cell. Perhaps in 
one of the latter’s maudlin drunken states he spread this 
story of Rimbaud’s conversion and solitary monasticism, 
for he would have liked to believe that his former friend— 
‘ange en exil,” as he called him in Sagesse—had like him- 
self found spiritual comfort in the mother Church. 

The truth, of course, has been the subject of a con- 
siderable number of articles and works. There was to be 
no religious retreat for Rimbaud. For some eighteen 
years he was to run round the world exercising a mul- 
tiplicity of métiers. He was a farmer in the Ardennes, 
a teacher in England, a vagabond in Italy, a soldier under 
the Dutch in Sumatra, a recruiting sergeant on the Rhine, 
a circus hand in Copenhagen, a commercial traveller in 
the Gulf of Aden, and an explorer as well as an exporter 
in Abyssinia. “J’ai horreur de tous les meétiers,” he 
wrote in one of his last poems*; he seems to have given 
full rein to his antipathies. M. Bardey, a former employer 
of Rimbaud in Africa, said that he never went to Mass, 
and was “indifférent, sans ostentation, aux choses de la 


* George Moore, Impressions and Opinions. 
>Une Saison en Enfer: Mauvais Sang. 
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religion,’ * but he was in the end, in the agony of his 
dismembered body, to receive the sacraments of the Church 
after a death-bed repentance. There is no need to doubt 
his sister Isabelle’s reporting of his last hours. Miss 
Enid Starkie’ reconstructs with sympathy and skill from 
the available data the gradual breaking down of Rimbaud’s 
resistance to his sister’s efforts to save his soul. She 
refutes the suggestion of Goffin that the letter to her 
mother, written a fortnight before Rimbaud’s death, in 
which Isabelle refers to his conversion, was forged by her 
husband, Paterne-Berrichon : 


“I experienced on Sunday the greatest happiness I 
could ever have had in this world. It is no longer an 
unfortunate damned who is dying beside me; it is a martyr 
and a saint, one of the Chosen.” ® 


It is, indeed, impossible to imagine that the hand of 
the forger could have created this simple narrative of the 
final phase in the poet’s life. It is from the same letter 
quoted above, and is cited by Claudel : 


“cc 


.. . Il me regardait avec le ciel dans les yeux... 
Alors il m’a dit: Il faut tout préparer dans la chambre, 
tout ranger, le prétre va revenir avec les sacrements. Tu 
vas voir on va apporter les ciérges et les dentelles, il faut 
mettre les linges blancs partout .. .” 7 


There is really no need to doubt the genuineness of the 
conversion. What, however, stands out clearly is that it 
was only on his death-bed that Rimbaud accepted the 
dogma of the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, it would 
show a complete misunderstanding of his work to write 
him down as an atheist, just as it was a biased incompre- 
hension on the part of his brother-in-law to write : 

‘Vaillant, Rimbaud tel qu’il fut. 
5 Arthur Rimbaud. By Enid Starkie. Faber & Faber. 15/-, pp. 
425. 


* Miss Starkie’s translation. 
7 Introduction to Oewvres de Arthur Rimbaud, Mercure de France. 
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“On I’a dit converti au Christianisme. Aucune formule 
religieuse isolée, ftt-ce la catholique, n’était capable 
d’enclore ses colossales et inouiés mysticités.” * 

Rimbaud believed in God. His whole preoccupation is 
with the Deity, even if it is only to deny or blaspheme. 
Brought up in a strict Catholic household, his rebellious 
spirit turns bitingly against dogma and convention. He 
sneers and rails against Church, God, State, and humanity 
with an irony which equals the mature disgust of Swift, 
but which a tendency to a new and evocative alchemy of 
the word, and the coloured and powerful imaginativeness 
of a poem like Le Bateau Ivre, mark as the product of 
the explosive genius of adolescence. Rimbaud’s genius 
cannot be explained away as the natural ebullience of 
protesting precocity. There is grossness but there is great- 
ness in these early works. Already the voyou is marching 
hand in hand with the voyant. Miss Starkie makes excuses 
for the voyou, and tries to minimise his vices as an artificial 
adherence to an organised system of misdemeanours. But 
his revolt against religion and morality, his palsied 
patriotism, his imperviousness to the distinction between 
good and evil, his active “ déréglement de tous les sens ” 
with the aid of alcohol, drugs and loose living—all only 
serve as a complement to the seer. There is in Rimbaud 
an Hegelian synthesis of the prophetic and the prurient. 
William Blake, who married Heaven to Hell, had ecstatic 
visions and spoke with Ezekiel, but he could write poems 
like When Klopstock England defied® or Oho said Dr. 
Johnson.” 

We cannot separate the voyou from the voyant in 
Rimbaud. When, in the famous letters which constitute 
his Art Poétique, he postulates the difficult and laconic, 


8 Paterne Berrichon, La Vie de Jean Arthur Rimbaud. 

* Poetry and Prose of William Blake. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes, 
p. 103. 

1 Tbid.: An Island in the Moon. 
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“Je est un autre,” he realises this divisibility of his com- 
position. And because he believed he saw a pioneer in 
Baudelaire of his own efforts towards an amoral denial of 
good and evil, he proclaims the older poet as “le premier 
voyant, un vrai Dieu.” It is interesting to note that 
Rimbaud was not the first to call Baudelaire a voyant. 
Gautier, in his monograph on the poet published in 1868, 
says : 

“, . . il sait découvrir par une intuition secréte des 
rapports invisibles a d’autres et rapprocher ainsi, par des 
analogies inattendues que seul le voyant peut saisir, les 
objets les plus éloignés et les plus opposés en apparence.” 

Rimbaud’s letter was written in 1871, so that it can be 
safely concluded that Gautier found for him this description 
of the Baudelairian zsthetic which was ‘to have so much 
influence on the rimbaldien technique. 

The influence of the Cabala, whether indirectly or 
directly acquired, is noted by many Rimbaud commenta- 
tors, and has been fully treated by Miss Starkie. What, 
however, has not been adequately remarked is that during 
the development of the Hassidic Jewish sect in the last 
century the Cabala, which was formerly the source of 
Messianic movements, had become invested with sinister 
significance. The Cabalistic writings inspired a mystic 
fear. To meddle with them was to court disaster as 
tampering with a sort of Satanic unknown. In Ansky’s 
play, The Dybbuk, which has been translated into English 
and has also been filmed, the hero, Channon, sets out in 
Cabalistic ecstasy to fight the divine forces. Like 
Rimbaud, he feels that he is the equal of God, and, like 
Rimbaud, too, his defeat is not complete. His problem 
is the fusion of holiness and sin: 


““CHANNON. There is no need to wage war on‘sin. All that 
is necessary is to burn it away, as the goldsmith refines 
gold in his powerful flame; as the farmer winnows the 
grain from the chaff. So must sin be refined of its un- 
cleanness, until only its holiness remains. 
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CHENNOCH. Holiness in sin? How do you make that out? 

CHANNON. Everything created by God contains a spark of 
holiness. 

CHENNOCH. Sin was not created by God but by Satan. 

CHANNON. And who created Satan? God. Since he is the 
antithesis of God, he is an aspect of God, and therefore 
must contain also a germ of holiness... Which sin is 
the strongest of all? Which one is the hardest to 
conquer? The sin of lust for a woman, isn’t it? .. . 
And when you have cleansed this sin in a powerful flame, 
then this greatest uncleanness becomes the greatest 
holiness. It becomes The Song of Songs.” 













If Rimbaud was, indeed, influenced by the Cabala, then 
he caught an aspect of it which was vital: not the mere 
worship of light through the sun in the return to the 
“état primitif de fils de soleil,” ** not only the mysterious 
symbolism of the word itself, but the urge through a 
mystic concentration to risk “‘la grande aventure, celle 
dont l’Ange de Lumiére fut le héros et la victime.” ” 
Rimbaud descends from Baudelaire as much as 
Mallarmé and Valéry, but the line is a different one. In 
the case of the two latter poets the inspiration is zsthetic. 
They found sustenance in the quality of Baudelaire’s 
craftsmanship, which was to end in Valéry’s conception 
of poetry as an exercise. It is the mystic quality of Les 
Fleurs du Mal which Rimbaud inherits. Baudelaire 
declares that he undertakes to teach anybody the art of 
verse in twenty lessons, and is thus a precursor of the 
utlimate Valéryan constatation of the poetic exercise which 
in its nature is transmissible. The familiar definition of 
genius as an infinite capacity for taking pains involves 
the poetic career open to the painstaking talents as the 
resultant of an immense conscious attention. Prophecy 
or inspiration, in the mystic Sibylline or Biblical sense, 
may not communicate its mechanism, for the subconscious 























2 Daniel Rops, Rimbaud. 
"Les Illuminations: Vagabonds, 
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is a lawless territory, and its expression usually made 
manifest in dream or trance. Poetic truth or poetic 
realism may be attained by poets belonging to either the 
conscious, concentrating variety or to those whose in- 
spiration comes in the subconscious, inattentive realm of 
dream or vision. M. de Renéville, in his L’Expérience 
Poétique, clarifies the situation thus : 


“Que le lecteur imagine un instant son esprit comme 
un cercle idéal dont le milieu sera l’image de sa conscience, 
et les zones comprises entre ce point central et les bords 
de la circonférence, le royaume pur de son inconscient. 
Il est aisé de concevoir que la suppression de ce centre de 
conscience fera réaliser a l’homme la totalité de son esprit. 
La plus grande liberté et la plus grande puissance doivent 
résulter de cette opération intellectuelle, puisque aussi bien 
le cercle dont il s’agit se dévoile sans limite: son centre est 
situé partout et sa circonférence nulle part. Le poéte 
doit donc atteindre par la destruction de sa conscience a 


la gratuité méme de Dieu. Comment comprendre autre- 
ment les paroles de Rimbaud: ‘La premiere étude de 
homme qui veut étre poéte est sa propre connaissance 


999 


entiere . . . il s’agit de faire l’4me monstrueuse. 


It is this quality in Rimbaud—the “ ame monstrueuse,” 
the development of the mighty area of the inconscient, 
which has caught the imagination of the surrealists, and 
particularly that of its chief theorician, André Breton. 
Rimbaud may have converted Claudel to Catholicism, but 
Claudel was really converted before he read Rimbaud. 
And in any case Rimbaud’s Catholicism is far too dubious 
to attract genuine believers. His influence, however, on 
the modern movement in contemporary poetry is beyond 
all cavilling. Breton writes: “ Rimbaud est surréaliste 
dans la pratique de la vie et ailleurs.”** The reference to 
his method of living is an echo of Breton’s dadaist days, 


1% Manifeste dw Surréalisme. 
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when Rimbaud’s silence was explained as an_ ironic 
comment on all literature; his reported burning of his 
manuscripts, his indifference to praise or blame, as the 
first sneer, the first retreat into negation. ‘Plus de 
mots,” cried Rimbaud in Une Saison en Enfer, and he 
held his peace. But Tristan Tzara’s dadaist manifesto, 
with its devise “Plus de paroles,” was a prelude to 
numerous works. Rimbaud was more mystic than ironist. 
M. Beguin™ says that it is the object of the poet to express 
the absolute in words, whilst the mystic tends to attain 
the absolute through silence. Rimbaud soon ran through 
his magical gamut of words. “J’écrivais des silences, des 
nuits, je notais l’inexprimable.”*° The mystic is driven 
to the inevitable “Je voudrais me taire.”** He has 
reached silence through inattention, through dream, just 
as Mallarmé, by attention, by conscious concentration, 
arrives at the “page blanche.” 


Here we have the true paternity of the movement 
sponsored by Breton and his friends. Hence the cult of 
trance, the elevation of the delirium of the medium to a 
superreal poetry, and the insistence on the efficacy of 
automatic writing as the most important means of reveal- 
ing the talent or genius suppressed in the neglected 
subconscious. His influence goes much further, but it 
would require a fuller examination than is possible here. 
Let it suffice to quote the following passage from the poem 
entitled Délires I] to show how much the surrealist writers 
and painters owe to Rimbaud, as evidenced in the pages 
of the several numbers of their periodical Minotaure : 


“J’aimais les peintures idiotes, dessus de porte, décors, 
toiles de saltimbanques, enseignes, enluminures populaires ; 
la littérature démodeée, latin d’église, livres érotiques sans 


“ZL’Ame Romantique et le Réve. 
* Une Saison en Enfer: Délires IT. 
%* Tbid.: Mauvais Sang. 
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orthographe, romans de nos aieules, contes de fées, petits 
livres de l’enfance, opéras vieux, refrains niais, rhythmes 
naifs.” 

Miss Starkie’s book is an exhaustive study, and should 
become the standard work on the subject. It may not show 
a really profound understanding of Rimbaud’s poetry, 
and is, perhaps, too much concerned with praise or blame 
of the contentious episodes in his life. Her efforts to still 
the reproach of coldness towards his mother lead her into 
the absurdity of appearing to give Rimbaud credit for 
refraining from matricide. She writes: 

‘““The newspapers, every day, are filled with, the 
accounts of violence for the sake of petty gain—mothers 
murdered by their sons for the money that they have 
hidden (Madame Rimbaud had a chest full of pieces of 
gold)—and in comparison with these Rimbaud’s misdeeds 
pale into insignificance.” 

This overzealousness to rehabilitate Rimbaud does not 
prevent Miss Starkie from dealing frankly and sanely with 
the implications of his alleged association with Verlaine, 
expressing a viewpoint which is widely shared by in- 
telligent people but all too rarely printed. Her bibliography 
is thorough, but a little marred by a misprint in the name 
of the only other English biographer of Rimbaud. 


A. J. LEVENTHAL. 





NOTES ON SOME DELPHIC ORACLES. 


Tue following notes are the by-product of some years’ 
work on the history of the Delphic oracle. Their only 
common element is that each has for its subject some 
response alleged to have been delivered by the Pythia. 


(1) The “Golden Men.” 


Eusebius, in his Praeparatio Evangeli, gives many 
extracts from Oenomaus of Gadara, who wrote a pamphlet 
against oracles in the second century A.D. In one passage 
(V, p. 224c) Oenomaus quoted a series of short examples 
of oracular responses in quick succession, in order to 
show how Apollo answered those who inquired about 
marriage, about children, about a colony, and about a vain 
reputation. Two of the instances which he cites are 
familiar from their frequent’ occurrence in ancient 
authors :—The answer to the inquirer for children is 
the oracle given to Eetion, the father of Cypselus 
(Herod. V, 92), and ‘that concerning vain reputation is 
the well-known response, which is assigned either to the 
Megarians or the men of Aegium. But the other two 
oracles which Oenomaus quoted do not occur verbatim 
elsewhere. One is addressed to an unspecified inquirer 
about founding a colony. 

“Send to the golden men a people of many tribes and 
carry bronze on your shoulders and iron in your hands.” 

Giffard, in his note on the passage, states: “I have not 
found this oracle elsewhere. ‘Hic tantum exstat’ 
(Saarmann)” But though not extant complete elsewhere, 
an allusion to this oracle can be found which provides its 
original context. 
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The scholiast Tzetzes, commenting on Lycophron’s 
Alexandra (line 1378), explains an allusion to the founding 
of Miletus by giving a succession of legends about oracles 
addressed to Neleus, the traditional founder. These stories 
are mutually independent, and even contradictory, repre- 
senting some four different versions. One of them tells 
that Neleus was advised by the Pythia to send his expedition 
to the “golden men,” and where his daughter would show 
him. The latter part of this advice was explained by a very 
improper story, whose indecency would seem appropriate 
in an account of the founding of Miletus, for ‘‘ Milesian 
tales’ had a notorious reputation in the ancient world. The 
reference to “golden men” is not further explained by the 
scholiast, but obviously the oracle must be the same as that 
quoted in extenso by Oenomaus. There is no need to 
suppose that further lines mentioning Neleus’ daughter are 
missing, because her story is quite independent of the 
reference to golden men. 

Mooney, in his note on the same passage in Lycophron, 
appropriately compares the description of one of the Trojan 
allies from Miletus (/liad, I1, 871)—“Amphimachus—who 
went to war like a girl wearing even gold; fool, for it did 
not protect him from grim destruction.” This passage 
certainly suggests that the pre-Ionian inhabitants of Miletus 
had a traditional reputation for wealth in gold, and that 
the description of them in the oracle as the “golden men” 
would have been recognised as appropriate. If we add the 
full text of the prophecy, we can see that this idea was 
carried further in it than the brief reference in the Scholia 
to Lycophron might suggest. The lines are evidently 
designed to emphasize a somewhat feeble point—the 
contrast between the different metals. Neleus’ colonists 
armoured in bronze and with weapons of iron are to conquer 
a golden people. The picture drawn is of needy but well- 
equipped adventurers, occupying the territory of a wealthy 
but unwarlike people. The motive is reminiscent of the 
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story in Herodotus about the oracle given to the Pharaoh 
Psammetichus I, that he will be given assistance by “brazen 
men from the sea” (II, clii, 3). 

Of course, there can be no likelihood that this oracle 
to Neleus is historic, but there is a certain interest in 
identifying its exact words. The style and diction in these 
brief two lines are not distinctive enough to date the time 
of its composition. Only the adjective moAvéOvn¢, which 
does not occur elsewhere, except in Orpheus, suggests a 
period after the true Epic. The fiction seems to be simply 
made for the purpose of adorning a tale, and has no ulterior 
purpose, such as often suggested the fabrication of an 
oracle. 

Also, the identification of this example from Oenomaus 
shows that, like two others in his series of instances, it was 
a recognised and traditional prophecy of the Pythian 
Apollo. This fact makes it almost certain that Oenomaus’ 
last example also was taken from some well-known story, 
but as yet no scholar seems to have found the correct 
context. It is the response to an inquirer about marriage, 
and Oenomaus has only quoted the first line of what must 
have been originally a longer answer. 

“Take from horse-rearing Argos a mare of a dark 
maned (sire).”* 

Evidently, the advice meant to choose a wife from Argos 
and was given to some inquirer, probably a hero belonging 
to some other part of Greece. In mythological times, 
heroes, such as Tydeus or Polynices, were said to have 
married Argive wives, but there is no record that either 
cf them had consulted Apollo on the subject beforehand. 
So the present writer must leave this oracular fragment 
unplaced, but no doubt it once had a context familiar to 
ancient readers. 


' Giffard curiously translates this as if m@Aos was masculine. It is much 
more likely to be feminine and to aliude to a prospective wife. The Delphic 
Oracle in Anthol. Graec. xiv, 100, offers an exact analogy for this meaning. 
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(2) The oracle concerning the leather bottle. 


In 87 B.c., during Sulla’s ruthless siege of Athens, 
some of the citizens escaped to Delphi and consulted the 
oracle, whether at last its fate had overtaken their city 
and it was doomed to be desolate. Pausanias, who is the 
only author to mention the incident, does not record the 
exact words of the Pythia’s answer, but merely states that 
she gave the response “referring to the leather bottle.” ” 
Evidently, he expected his readers to recognise this allusion 
as describing a well known Delphic oracle. Modern 
editors and commentators on the passage take it to reter 
to the oracle, which was traditionally delivered to Aegeus 
when he consulted Apollo concerning his hopes of begetting 
children. This oracle is well known from its occurrence 
in Euripides’ Medea* and in various other ancient authors. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the idea, that the Pythia 
could have replied to the Athenian refugees in the words 
of some old traditional prophecy. In the last century B.c. 
the decline of Delphic and other oracles had been shown 
by a loss of originality in utterance, and particularly by 
the almost complete abandonment, of the practice of 
prophesying in verse. Hence it would be quite typical, if 
the Pythia had not produced a new prophecy, but had 
taken refuge in a quotation from the traditions of the 
distant past. 

But if we consider the oracle which modern scholars 
have identified as that implied by Pausanias, it will be seen 
to be entirely inappropriate to the occasion. Aegeus was 
enquiring concerning begetting children, and the reply, 
which mentions “the projecting end of the leather bottle,” 
was superficially a warning not to refresh himself on his 
homeward journey, but allusively it advised him to 

2 Paus I, xx, 7 - - rovros Expnoev H Mudia ra és Thy dowdy Exovta. 


3 Bur. Med., ll. 667 ff.; Apollodorus III, xv, 6; Plut. Thes. iii, 5; Anthol. 
Graec. xiv, 180; Tzetzes, schol. in Lyc. 494. 
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exercise continence till his return to Athens. In its 
original context this oracle had an entirely appropriate, 
though somewhat indelicate, point, for by misunderstand- 
ing its real meaning Aegeus was led to beget his son 
Theseus at Troizen. But in 87 B.c. it would have been 
the height of tactlessness, if the only comfort which the 
Pythia could give to the Athenian refugees was to advise 
them not to be drunk or incontinent on their way home. 
The most graceful interpretation which might be put on 
the prophecy was that it implied that the refugees would 
be able to propagate a new generation of Athenians to 
compensate for the losses in war. But the words of the 
oracle to Aegeus could not reasonably be strained to give 
this meaning. 

However, there is extant another oracle also mentioning 
a leather bottle, which would suit the context in Sulla’s 
time much more satisfactorily, and which seems to have 
passed unnoticed by modern scholars. It is found in 
Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, iv, where we are told that 
Theseus, when he was constructing a constitution for 
Athens, consulted the Delphic oracle on the fate of his 
city. The reply was: 

“Theseus, son of Aegeus, offspring of the daughter of 
Pittheus, for many cities, indeed, my father has set the 
bounds and the skeins of fate within your town. But 
make your plans and be not too distressed at heart within. 
For a leather bottle will ride the sea even in a swelling 
surge.’* Apart from the first line of address to 
Theseus these words could all be spoken appropriately to 
comfort the Athenian refugees of later times. The 
prophecy implied for them that the fate of Athens was 
so bound up with that of other cities, that it could aot 
collapse by itself. They were told to lay their plans with 
a quiet mind: the reference in this instance being to their 
efforts to re-establish Athens, while in the response to 
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Theseus it had referred to his proposed constitution. 
Finally, the Pythia emphasised their safe emergence from 
their troubles by the happy metaphor of a leather bottle 
bobbing to the surface again after being submerged in a 
wave.” As can be seen at once, this oracle “referring to 
a leather bottle” would be far more appropriate than that 
usually chosen by scholars. 

The Theseus oracle, like the Aegeus oracle, was already 
extant in Sulla’s time as a traditional prophecy: in either 
instance the Pythia must be supposed to have spoken to 
the refugees in quotation. Also, both oracles were the 
product of legends. The Theseus oracle, which we have 
here suggested was the one which the Pythia repeated in 
87 B.c., was probably composed in the later fifth or early 
fourth century. Its style is good, but not pure epic. 
Probably one can recognise in it the work of some patriotic 
Athenian, who wished to comfort his fellow-countrymen 
in the troublous times which came upon Periclean Athens, 
and put these sentiments into the mouth of an imaginary 
Pythia addressing Theseus. The same words came 
appropriately enough to the lips of the Pythia in Sulla’s 
time, for in that century Athens had shown itself 
especially devoted to the Pythian Apollo at a time when 
the worship of most states was dwindling. The Athenians 
had re-established the procession of the Pythais as a 
periodic ceremony from 138/37 B.c.,° and some records 
of its celebration between that date and Sulla’s siege of 
Athens are preserved on the walls of the Athenian treasury 
at Delphi. The Pythia’s confidence in a later resurgence 
of Athens was happily justified, and good relations between 
Delphi and Athens are shown by the renewed observance 
of the ceremony in the Augustan age. 

5 Cf. an excellent note by G. M. Edmonds in the Loeb Edition of Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters, p. 53. He illustrates how an doxds is proverbial in 
ancient and modern Greek for buoyancy. Fora fifth-century reference to the 


Athenians as aoxol, see Aristoph., fr. 694 (Pollux X, 187). 
6 Cf. G. Daux, Delphes, au II¢ et au Ier Siecle, pp. 540 ff. 
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(3) The oracle addressed to Cypselus. 


A favourite type of legend represents the Pythian 
Apollo as foreseeing the rise of one of the tyrants and 
prophesying this event in advance. Often the story 
represents the Pythia as foretelling this outcome to the 
tyrant’s father before his son was born, but in one 
instance—Cypselus of Corinth—the coming tyranny is 
prophesied three times: to the father, to the ruling 
oligarchy of Corinth, and to Cypselus himself. This last 
instance contains some interesting features. Herodotus 
tells that Cypselus when grown to manhood consulted the 
oracle at Delphi and received the response :— 

‘““Happy the man who enters my house, Cypselus, son 
of Eetion, king of famous Corinth, he himself and his 
sons, but his sons’ sons no longer.” * 

Thus encouraged, he seized the government of Corinth. 

So Herodotus tells the story, but it is hard to accept 
it on its face value. The oracle itself is made peculiar by 
two features: (i) Cypselus is addressed as ‘king,’ not as 
‘tyrant.’ This is a complimentary title, which would not 
describe accurately the holder of a tyranny, but might be 
used in addressing him directly with a deliberate intention 
of glozing over the unconstitutional character of his 
power. (ii) The prophecy indicates that Cypselus and his 
son or sons would be kings, but not his grandchildren. 
This was not historically accurate : Cypselus was succeeded 
by his son, Periander, and Periander by his nephew, 
Psammetichus, a grandson of Cypselus through his son 
Gorgus. The wording of the prophecy is meant to fore- 


7 OABios ovTOS avig ds eudy Sduov eoxataBaiver 
Kowedos "Hetidns Baotre’s kAe:t010 KopivOou 
avrds Kal maides, waidwy ye uty ovKéTs waides. 


Herodotus V, xcii, «2. Also with slight variants in Dio Chrysostom, xxxvii, 5, 
Anthol. Graec. xiv, 88, and the first two lines only in Oenomaus ap. Eusebium, 
Praepar. Evang. v, 35, p. 233a. 
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tell that no grandson of Cypselus would succeed, but one 
actually did. 

The credit of the oracle cannot be saved by any attempt 
to translate it, so that it prophesies happiness only for 
Cypselus and his sons, rather than kingship. Cypselus 
and his sons are called happy because they will reign, and 
that was the exact way in which the oracle was taken in 
Hellenistic times. Some time after the dynasty of the 
Attalid kings of Pergamum had come to an end, an oracle 
was faked to suggest that Attalus I had received from the 
Pythia a prophecy of his own kingship and the length of 
his dynasty. The forger took the oracle to Cypselus as 
his model, and produced the following :— 

“Be of good courage, Bull’s horn, for you will hold 
the kingly honour, and your son’s sons, but their sons no 
longer.” * 

Here the last line is lifted bodily from the oracle to 
Cypselus, except that the forger has altered it, so that it 
refers to three and not two generations. In the oracle 
to Attalus I there can be little doubt that we have a 
vaticinium post eventum: after the end of this dynasty 
friendly to Delphi, someone, perhaps a Delphian, invented 
the prophecy which, if addressed to Attalus I, would have 
described correctly the duration of his family’s rule. 
Other legends were current which represented the Pythia 
as able to foretell correctly the length of a dynasty—for 
instance, that of the Mermnad kings of Lydia 
(Herod. I, xiii, 2). But further, it is natural to suppose 
that this Hellenistic forger took the line in Cypselus’ 
oracle to have the same meaning in that context as in the 
one to which he adapted it : to prophesy how far the king- 
ship would descend in one family. 

Are we, then, to regard the address to Cypselus also as a 


8 @dpaet, Taupoxépws, eEers Baotrnida Tinhy 
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Diodorus Siculus, XXXV, xiii, and Suidas, s.v. “Arrados. 
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vaticinium post eventum, a forgery produced in the mid- 
sixth century B.c. or later, when the tyranny in Corinth 
had fallen? The two points which we have noted as 
peculiar in the oracle both present difficulties under such 
an hypothesis. 

(i) Why should the forger have made a mistake in 
prophesying the duration of the tyranny? If the oracle 
was forged at the appropriate time, that is, soon after the 
fall of the last tyrant, it is impossible to explain how 
Psammetichus could have been overlooked in reckoning 
the generations. His reign was short; only for three 
years, but there seems no ground for his exclusion. If 
the oracle is to be regarded as forged after the event, the 
only course open is to suppose that it was so long after 
that the forger and his public remembered Cypselus and 
Periander, but forgot Psammetichus. 

(ii) But our second peculiarity tells seriously against 
this hypothesis. When would a forger have represented 
the Pythia as addressing Cypselus with the title ‘king’? 
Even in the ancient world this incongruity was noticed. 
Dio Chrysostom remarks on the fact that Cypselus, who 
was a tyrant in the eyes of men, was apparently a king 
before the gods. We cannot suppose that a forger long 
after the fall of Psammetichus had any such mystical 
conception in mind. In fact, one would have expected 
just the contrary. The whole trend of the legends told about 
the Pythia’s relations to tyrants implies generally that 
while Apollo could foresee the rise of such unpleasant 
dictators he was accustomed to treat them with scant 
courtesy. We need not suppose that this represents 
exactly the attitude of Delphi in the days of the tyrants 
themselves, but it accords with the view of its past relations, 
which Delphi would have wished to convey in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. 

So we find that in two points the oracle to Cypselus 
is hard to explain as a likely forgery in the period after 
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the fall of his family. At the same time one will scarcely 
be so credulous as to accept the pious legend as strictly 
true. The only other hypothesis is to suppose that the 
prophecy was actually produced before the fall of the 
dynasty. Here one must note first that strictly speaking 
it is not expressed as a prophecy of Cypselus’ own tyranny. 
Herodotus’ story would describe it as given to Cypselus 
in early manhood, before he had acquired power, but in 
form it is simply an address to him as ruler. Of course, 
there was no reason to prevent the Pythia from using her 
alleged powers of second sight to see the future tyrant 
already immanent in the private inquirer, and to address 
him as such. But it is simplest to take the oracle in 
isolation; so taken it appears to be an address of con- 
gratulation to the tyrant Cypselus on his visit to Delphi, 
concluding with a prophecy that he will have successors 
in the next generation, but not among his grandchildren. 
There was at least one occasion when we can be sure that 
Cypselus visited Delphi after his accession to power: 
when he dedicated to Apollo his treasury there. Plutarch 
states that originally this building was consecrated in 
Cypselus’ name, and after the fall of the tyranny the 
Corinthians obtained the permission of the Delphians to 
name the treasury after the people of Corinth instead of 
the tyrant—a tradition which in itself is a proof that 
Delphi at that period was not at all kindly disposed toward 
the memory of Cypselus. But at the time when the 
treasury was dedicated it would be likely enough that the 
Delphic authorities had expressed their gratitude to 
Cypselus for his munificence. (It was the first of these 
buildings which is known to have been built at Delphi.) 
Their gratitude, as we may suppose, took the form of a 
complimentary address from the Pythia to Cypselus in 
these words. For this purpose the Pythia described him 
as ‘king’ by a pardonable mis-statement, and promised 
that his sons could succeed him, but not his grandchildren. 


HERMATIHENA—VOL. XXVII. F 
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Presumably this prophecy was a bow drawn at a venture. 
The position of a tyrant was obviously insecure, and rarely 
in practice descended for as many as three generations. 
Cypselus might be sufficiently flattered at being called 
‘king,’ and receiving a promise of kingship for his sons 
without extending the promise to a third generation, 
which at that time may have been yet unborn. 

If these were the original circumstances in which this 
oracle was uttered, one can suppose that it was preserved 
at Delphi until long after the fall of the Cypselid dynasty. 
By that time its original purpose may have been forgotten 
or could be ignored. Some time before the mid-fifth 
century, when Herodotus picked up the story, the genuine 
utterance of the Pythia had been provided with a new 
and fictitious setting. Instead of being addressed to 
Cypselus after his accession, it was delivered to him before- 
hand, and by inspiring him to the deed was supposed to 
have brought about its own fulfilment. This pious legend 
credited Apollo with a proper degree of prevision, and 
did not commit him to actual approval of tyrants. Two 
small flaws in the oracle’s new setting could be overlooked : 
the address to Cypselus as ‘king,’ not ‘tyrant,’ and the 
failure to forecast the reign of Psammetichus, whose 
inglorious end to the dynasty was then forgotten in com- 
parison with the fame of Cypselus and Periander. 


(4) The oracles on the First Messenian War. 


The Story of the First Messenian War, as preserved 
in Pausanias, is universally admitted to be more a work 
of romance than of history. The facts about the conquest 
of Messenia had been almost entirely forgotten by the 
Messenians in the three and a half centuries that elapsed 
between the fall of their country and its restoration in 
the fourth century B.c. Also, the Spartans had scarcely 
preserved any sound oral traditions on the subject. The 
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account in Pausanias is very detailed, but most of the 
subject-matter consists of heroic and romantic episodes 
invented after the restoration of Messenia by sentimental 
historians of the Hellenistic period. One variety of this 
literary padding is the insertion of oracles. None of these 
are historically genuine, but they helped to fill out and 
brighten the narrative, and also had a kind of moralizing 
tendency. For they could be used to suggest that the 
course of events had followed a divine plan, and was 
directed towards some good purpose. Though it would 
be fruitless to analyze these oracles with a view to dis- 
covering some underlying facts, a close examination of 
some of them can show that they have been grouped 
together from different sources in a way that has altered 
the original effect which was intended by the first creator 
of two of them. 

The ultimate fall of Ithome, the Messenian capital, in 
the twentieth year of the war is adorned with a group of 
three Delphic oracles. The first is addressed to the 


Spartans, and is fairly direct in its instructions. 

“Phoebus bids you not only occupy your hands in 
works of battle, but as by deceit a people holds the 
Messenian lands, so by the same arts it will be taken, 


whereby it was originally won.” ® 


The allusion to the former deceit refers to the old story 
that Cresphontes induced his nephews, the sons of Aristo- 
demus, to decide the assignment of Messina by lot. These 
members of the family of Heracles had together success- 
fully invaded the Peloponnese, and the conquered territory 
remained to divide. Cresphontes contrived that his 
nephews’ lots were made of sunbaked clay which dissolved 
in a jar full of water into which they had been dropped, 
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while his own lot of fired clay came out intact. Thus the 
ancestors of the Spartan kings had been tricked out of 
their chance of winning Messenia. The whole legend was 
an invention of later ages, intended to justify the conquest 
of Messenia by the Spartans in the eighth century B.c., as 
it implied that by this act of war the Spartans were only 
recovering what they had lost through fraud. 

In this oracle the natural conclusion is indicated that 
as Cresphontes defrauded the Spartans’ ancestors, so his 
descendants are to be overcome by deceit. Yet Pausanias, 
our only author who gives a consecutive narrative, does 
not make it at all clear what deceitful trick fulfilled the 
prophecy and gave Sparta the final victory. At this point 
in his narrative he merely records some unsuccessful 
stratagems of the Spartans. The trick foreshadowed by 
this oracle, as we will see, appears later in another context. 

Meanwhile, our narrative in Pausanias goes on to give 
what appears to be at first sight a companion to the oracle 
just discussed. This second oracle is delivered to the 
Messenians, and runs: 

“May the god give you glory in war, but beware lest 
by deceit the hostile band of Sparta in guile scale your 
trusty walls. (The god of war is mightier on their side.) 

“Tt will be bitter for the inhabitants whom the circlet 
of the dance contains, when the pair dart out by chance 
together from hidden ambush. But the holy day will not 
see this accomplishment before their doom comes upon the 
things which have changed their nature.” *° 
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Unlike the comparative simplicity of the previous oracle 
this prophecy is very obscure, even in its general sense. 
The last sentence of it is simply unintelligible until the 
solution is given; the previous sentences, in which the one 
word Aéxe¢ means both ‘band’ and ‘ambush,’ are designed 
to convey a general impression that the Messenians 
would be defeated by some secret onslaught of the 
Spartans. Here fortunately Pausanias supplies the official 
solution of the prophecy as fulfilled—a marvel of banality ! 
There was on the Messenian side a blind prophet, named 
Ophioneus. Shortly before the fall of Ithome he 
suddenly recovered his sight and then lost it again. His 
two eyes were “the pair who dart out from a hidden 
ambush,” when his sight returned, but “fate came upon 
them” again after they had “changed their nature,” in that 
his sight was lost once more. 

This interpretation is puerile, and the whole incident 
lacks appropriate connexion with the fall of Ithome. But 
still it is evidently the meaning intended by the prophecy. 
Clearly riddle and solution were invented together by some 
one who thought this insertion improved the story of 
the Messenian war. The reference to deceit seems to 
connect this oracle with that to the Spartans, which 
immediately precedes it. However, a much more suitable 
companion to the first oracle is provided by the last of this 
series of three. 

This response is recorded by Pausanias as given to the 
Messenians at the beginning of the twentieth and final year 
of the war: 

“To those who first set up around the altar tripods ten 
times ten in number dedicated to Zeus of Ithome, the god 
gives with glory of war the land of Messenia. For Zeus 
has thus willed it. Deceit brought you forward, but 
vengeance follows after, and you would not deceive the 
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god. Do as fate directs. But destruction comes on some 
men before others.” ” 

Here again, as in the previous oracle given to the 
Spartans, there is a clear reference to the deceit of 
Cresphontes, and its recompense in the deceit whereby the 
Spartans will win Messenia. In fact this oracle, and not 
the one given to the Messenians which immediately pre- 
cedes it, was evidently the original companion to the 
oracle given to the Spartans. What has happened is that 
someone recasting the original story of the war, which 
only contains a pair of oracles at this point, has invented 
the motive of Ophioneus’ eyes, concocted an oracle about 
it, and foisted it into the narrative between the original 
two prophecies. ‘The result is deplorable, for the con- 
nexion between the original pair of companion oracles is 
broken, and the thread of the story snapped. 

The original connexion of these two oracles can be seen 
in the similarity of their language and style contrasted 
with the involved diction of the inserted oracle to the 
Messenians. Also, the same phrase—yaiav Meoonviga— 
occurs in both, where the later writer used a very clumsy 
periphrasis. Both oracles, too, refer to a single amary in 
the past—the trick of Cresphontes—whereas the inter- 
polator did not keep up the logical connexion between the 
former deceit and the later deceitful vengeance for it. 
He did insert a reference to deceits, but this was dictated 
by the necessity of linking up his oracle in some way 
with that to the Spartans, which immediately preceded. 
The junction, however, is not so effective as if the second 
oracle to the Messenians had followed immediately. 
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Both the original oracles have their fulfilment in the 
incident which follows next in Pausanias’ narrative. The 
Messenians proceed to make a hundred tripods of wood, 
as they had not enough bronze—the usual material. But 
while they were confident that the secret talisman for 
victory was in their power a Delphian had divulged the 
contents of the oracle to the Spartans. A crafty Spartan 
named Oebalus made a hundred tripods of clay, and hiding 
them in a bag and disguising himself as a hunter, succeeded 
in smuggling them into the temple of Zeus on Mount 
Ithome, where he dedicated them. Thus the oracle was 
fulfilled, and the Messenians were struck with despair on 
finding the clay tripods already set up in the temple. 
Within a year they fled from Ithome, leaving Messenia 
to the Spartans. 

It is a favourite theme in legends connected with 
oracles that the condition which has been prescribed by 
the god can be complied with by some simple and un- 
expected method. This story is a good instance of this 
motive. The simplicity of its expression suggests that 
the story may be quite an old one. It might even have 
had a real origin in the temple of Zeus of Ithome if that 
shrine, which probably survived from primitive times, had 
happened to contain a large number of diminutive clay 
tripods. Miniature offerings of that sort were frequently 
dedicated as a kind of substitute in early archaic times, 
and the presence of a large collection in the chief temple 
of Messenia might have provided a hint for the legend. 

In the cryptic final line Pausanias saw a prophecy of 
Leuctra. Destruction would come on Messenia, but also 
on Sparta, though late. This interpretation fits well, and, 
while one could reject the words as mere oracular 
moralizing, the more precise explanation seems preferable. 
Pausanias was probably right in the sense (which he did 
not intend), that the whole oracle was composed after 
Leuctra with a passing allusion to it. If so, I would like 
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myself to suppose that it was at latest fourth-century 
work, for the style and thought are obviously much more 
approximating to the genuine than that which we find in 
the other oracle about Ophioneus’ eyes, which has been 
unwarrantably thrust in between the two companion 
prophecies. The author of the earlier pair of oracles was 
still near enough in date to the restoration of Messenia 
to be interested in the alternations of its fortunes as 
manifestations of an avenging fate. The inventor of the 
later-inserted oracle was quite uninfluenced in his 
imagination by any special interest in Messenia: it was 
a gratuitous ornament inserted from literary motives only. 
No doubt, Pausanias took over the whole account, as it 
stands, with all its oracles from his authority, Myron 
of Priene. As our knowledge stands, there seems to be 
no evidence to show whether Myron was responsible for 
inserting the Ophioneus oracle and its episodes. But, 
judging from Pausanias’ strictures on him for interpolating 
the figure of Aristomenes which he borrowed from the 
Second Messenian war, Myron might well have been 
capable of this kind of contamination. 


(5) Menecles of Barca on Battus. 


The oracles delivered by the Pythia to Battus on the 
founding of a colony in Libya are well known from the 
account given by Herodotus. But the scholiast on 
Pindar’s Pythian Odes (IV, 10) knew of an entirely 
divergent narrative, including a different oracle, which was 
preserved by Menecles of Barca. He was a local historian 
of Libya, who presumably wrote in or about the later 
second century B.c. He gives an apparently rationalized 
version of Battus’ original cause for leaving Thera. 
Herodotus had reproduced the oral traditions of Cyrene 
and Thera, according to which Battus had either been 
dispatched on his expedition because of a drought brought 
on Thera by Apollo, or in order to achieve the cure for 
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his original stammer, concerning which he had consulted 
the oracle. Both these traditions were obviously very 
unconvincing, and Menecles could offer a much more 
plausible story. 

According to him, Battus had been the leader of a 
political faction in Thera. The rival parties had come 
into conflict, and Battus’ supporters happened to be cast 
out and driven into exile. They despaired of being 
restored to their native land, and formed plans for found- 
ing a colony. Battus visited Delphi and inquired about 
his party, whether they should still struggle for a return 
to their native land or should send a colony elsewhere. 
Apollo answered :— 
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The scholiast does not explain how Menecles thought 
that Battus interpreted this oracle, and as it stands in our 
manuscripts it is undoubtedly very corrupt. In the first 
line editors remedy the scansion by inserting 76 in front 
of mpéo8e, and also, with less obvious justification, sub- 
stitute gpevvag for ivedva. In the fourth line orép§or is 
usually read for oreppov and the latter part of the same 
line, which will not scan, is changed to mos owAny 
aDeuiarwe (Heiberg), dctwe areppiv' juceic abeuiotwe 
(C. Mueller Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum) or iv 
masic Ov abeuiorwe (C. O. Mueller). Also Heyne read 
weifeo n00w instead of the obscure weifei weifwy at the end 
of line three, and a further problem arises over the 
punctuation, whether the period should come after aueivwy 
in line two or after nee in line three. 

It is fairly easy to see the general way in which 
Menecles must have understood the beginning of the 
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oracle. No doubt he took the first line to reply to the 
alternative question which Battus in his narrative had put 
to the oracle. The Pythia answered that the first alter- 
native (to return to Thera) was bad: the second (to go 
and found a colony) was good. Battus was told to leave 
the sea-girt land (Thera) and seek the mainland (of 
Africa) in preference. The rest of the oracle is very 
obscure on any supposition, except for the last line, which 
is a piece of conventional moralizing— 


“According as a man shall do, so shall the end come 
upon him.” 


There can be no likelihood that the oracle itself is 
historically authentic. As the inquirer is addressed by 
name, Battus, which was really a Libyan word for ‘king, 
this response can only have been composed after the 
foundation of Cyrene and the establishment of the king- 
ship. No doubt Pindar was right in his belief that the 
founder’s personal name was Aristoteles, and Herodotus 
was correct in his suspicions that the name Battus was 
only acquired subsequently, though he did not push his 
scepticism to the point of rejecting the oracles in which it 
occurred. 

But if not actually historical, this oracle might still be 
quite primitive. Its diction is not pure epic, but nothing 
in it need have been composed after the end of the sixth 
century B.c. Can it then, in conjunction with Menecles’ 
explanation, represent a genuine tradition of the coloniza- 
tion of Libya, and one which should be preferred to the 
more legendary tales of Herodotus? This was in ancient 
times the view of the scholiast to Pindar and in modern 
times of Studniczka (Kyrene, p. 102), but most scholars 
seem to have preferred to pass the question over. It might 
be possible, however, to put forward a different theory. 
One could accept the view that the oracle is a primitive 
fabrication, but maintain that Menecles had misunderstood 
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it, and produced a quite unreal account of its context and 
circumstances. 

What would be the most plausible interpretation of 
the oracle if it were considered in isolation and quite 
independent of Menecles’ account? 

Let us suppose that originally the oracle was composed, 
as if to be addressed to Battus, not on his first attempt 
to settle in Libya, but after, as Herodotus records, he had 
resided in Platea, an island off the Libyan coast, for two 
years. This settlement failed to prosper, and Battus 
consulted Delphi a second time on the failure of his attempt. 
Herodotus quotes an alleged response of the Pythia on 
this occasion also. But even if we accept Menecles’ 
context, we must regard this oracle as alternative to one 
in Herodotus. So there need be no serious objection to 
this point. 

There is one general ground on which this oracle would 
be more suitably attributed to the later period in Battus’ 
history. As it stands, it contains no clear indication that 
Battus should settle in Libya. The lack of any specified 
locality could be explained if this oracle were a sequel to 
an earlier response, in which Libya had originally been 
mentioned by name. If it is considered in detail the same 
view is reinforced. 

The first line with the original reading would be 
translated :—‘ Battus, what went before was bad, make 
your second search a good one!””  Le., Battus has 
already sought once to found his colony, but has chosen 
the wrong place. He is to make a better choice on the 
second occasion. “Go, leave the sea-girt land: the main- 
land is better.” I.e., his previous settlement had been on 
the island of Platea, off the Libyan coast: he should now 
move to the mainland. The word ne¢o¢ had better on any 
interpretation be separated from jjrepoc. None of the 


12 éyeuvaw properly means ‘‘ to search” for a thing, not “to inquire’’ on a 
subject. 
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Greek settlements in Libya are to the east of Thera. So 
that even on Menecles’ interpretation the Pythia could not 
describe the site of Battus’ colony as on an “eastward 
mainland” : it lay south of Thera and somewhat westward. 
If we take the contrast as being not between Thera and 
Libya, but between Platea and a site on the mainland, the 
same holds true. All the later settlements lay westwards 
of Platea. So in accordance with Otfried Miiller’s inter- 
pretation nwe¢ must be taken with the rest of the words 
in the same line, and must mean with the MSS. reading: 
“At dawn cast out the former deceit persuading with 
persuasion.” The reference in this line remains very 
obscure, whether we accept Menecles’ account or refuse 
it. It seems to have no place as a response to Battus when 
consulting the oracle for the first time. If we take the 
later context for the oracle, it would be possible to see in | 
the ‘deceit’ a reference to the fact that Battus did not at 
first follow out the instructions of the Pythia faithfully. 
He settled on Platea, and reckoned it as a settlement in 
Libya, when it was only adjacent to it. So here he is 
bidden to drop this pretence, and go to the mainland. 
But on this interpretation the references to dawn and 
persuasion remain unexplained. 

In the fourth line the exact translation turns on the 
particular emendation chosen for the last few words. The 
general sense, however, remains fairly clear. Battus is 
bidden to love the land in accordance with the god’s will, 
which he is hating in disregard of their oracles.* This 
meaning would suit closely with the interpretation which 
we have offered for the previous line. If Battus had 
already been ordered to colonize Libya and was trying to 
shuffle out of the command after the failure of his first 
attempt, these words could be used in bidding him try 
again with better intentions. Menecles’ story fails to 
provide any context for such a command, as there is no 


13 In view of the use of @éu:ores = oracles, this rendering is not too forced, 
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reason why Battus should, according to his version, have 
exhibited any hatred of Libya as yet. The last line is 
pure moralizing, and could apply in almost any context 
equally well. But it is quite possible, as Studniczka 
suggests, that the somewhat ominous tone implies that this 
oracle was forged when the house of Battus had fallen on 
evil days—i.e., in the last quarter of the sixth century or 
in the mid-fifth century B.c. The forger combined with 
his prophecy of good for Battus a hint of a different fate 
for later kings. 

Thus a consideration of the oracle by itself suggests 
that at least three out of its five lines would suit better 
with another context than that offered by Menecles. One 
line is quite general, and part of the remaining line can 
be better interpreted on the present theory, while the rest 
continues unexplained on either hypothesis. The balance 
is distinctly in favour of the present theory. Hence one 
will suggest that what has happened is that the oracle was 
originally forged in the last quarter of the sixth century 
or not much later, and was intended to represent the reply 
of the Pythia, when Battus, having failed at Platea, was 
asking permission to settle elsewhere. Probably the verses 
later circulated in collections of oracles with some indefinite 
heading, such as “Response given by the Pythia to 
Battus.” In the later second century B.c. Menecles of 
Barca, when writing a local history of his native Libya, 
came across this oracle. He made it the basis of a 
rationalizing account of Battus’ career. To imagine a 
party-strife in Thera as a cause of Battus’ departure was 
an obvious conjecture. Menecles had rejected Herodotus’ 
versions, and had found a different oracle, so he invented 
suitable antecedents. The history of his own century 
suggested that political reasons lay behind the colonization 
of Libya. Also, in view of his method of interpreting 
the oracle, he supposed that Battus had framed his inquiry 
at Delphi in the form of two alternative proposals. Only 
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thus could Menecles explain how the oracle could be taken 
as referring to Libya. The rest of his interpretation of 
the oracle is lacking, but it need not have been any superior. 

There is no adequate reason then for accepting either 
Menecles’ context for the oracle or his version of Battus’ 
expedition. Herodotus’ story clearly contains fabulous 
features, but in general it is more likely to be near the 
truth. The reconstructed traditions of a Hellenistic writer, 
such as Menecles, are not to be reckoned as sound history 
because they omit the fabulous any more than the ration- 
alistic speculations of Euhemerus were sound theology 
because they omitted the mythical. 


H. W. PARKE. 





SEPHER HAYIRAH. 
(Book or RELIGIous FEAR.) 
By Rapsi JONAH GERUNDI. 


Translated into English with a commentary from a MS. in Trinity 
College Library, Dublin, 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Born in Gerona, Catalonia, c. 1200, Rabbi Jonah ben 
Abraham the Pious died in Toledo, November, 1263. He 
belonged to the best Jewish families in Gerona, for we 
know that he was a cousin of Nachmanides, one of the 
greatest Rabbis of the thirteenth century. R. Jonah 
occupies a niche in Jewish history on account of his 
participation in a famous controversy. He was one of 
the most prominent pupils of R. Solomon of Montpellier, 
the leader of the opponents of Maimonides’ philosophical 
works, and was one of the signers of the ban (at the 
beginning of 1232) against all those who read Maimonides’ 
philosophical compositions and occupied themselves with 
any studies except those of the Bible and the Talmud. 
The publication of a letter by the physician Hillel of 
Verona, who for three years attended the lectures of 
R. Jonah at Barcelona, throws some interesting light on 
the controversy. Hillel informs us that this man was the 
instigator of the public burning of Maimonides’ writings 
by order of the authorities at Paris in 1233, but that he 
publicly repented of his opposition to Maimonides, and 
vowed a pilgrimage to Palestine to the grave of the 
offended scholar. He delayed the performance of his 
vow; but having eventually set out, he was detained on 
his passage through Toledo by the wish of some scholars 
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who asked him to deliver his lectures. There he died; 
but the piety of Hillel towards so venerable and learned 
a man forbids him to describe the nature of the cause of 
his death. Its suddenness was attributed to his sin, for 
others who kept their vow were spared.” 

k. Jonah was just as famous for his scholarship as for 
his saintliness and piety. He composed Novellae on most 
of the tractates of the Talmud, of which only a few have 
been preserved. Amongst his other works are Novellac 
to Alfasi’s commentary on the Talmud (only those on 
Berachoth preserved) and commentaries on the Ethics of 
the Fathers and Proverbs. His fame, however, chiefly 
rests on his moral and ascetic works, of which the Sepher 
Hayirah is one of the most popular. 

The manuscript (MS. B. 5.27) in the T.C.D. Library 
is the basis of our English translation. It was presented 
to the Library by Bishop Robert Huntingdon (Provost of 
Trinity College, 1683-1692), who was appointed chaplain 
to the English “ Turkey Merchants” at Aleppo, where 
he resided for over five years. During that time he 
collected a large number of Hebrew and Oriental MSS., 
the greater part of which were purchased by the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

The manuscript is undated, but the scribe’s name is 
given as Moses Mizrachi, who was a member of the 
Constantinople branch of the family, the other branch 
living in Jerusalem. He was probably a son of the 
Turkish Rabbi and mathematician, Elijah ben Abraham 
Mizrachi, who died in Constantinople, c. 1526. Further 
evidence that the MS. was written towards the latter half 
of the sixteenth century is the fact that appended to it is 
a poem by a contemporary of the scribe, Samuel Shullam, 


Copy of this letter is found in an edition of previously unedited 
Mss. entitled Taam Zekenim by Eliezer Ashkenazi. (Frankfort-on- 
Main, 1854.) 
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physician and historian, who flourished in Constantinople 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 


OTHER TRANSLATIONS. 


(a) Judaeo-German versions. 
(1) Tigur (Ziirich), 1546. 
(2) Freiburg (in Briesgau), 1583. 
(3) Frankfort-on-Main (?), sine anno et loco. 
(4) Frankfort-on-Main, 1719. 


(b) A pure German version by Daniel Spingerus 
(Professor in Breslau), 1704. 


(c) The Library of Ziirich has a Latin version by 
Cnr. Pellicanus (fl. c. 1500). 


(d) The British Museum has a Spanish version under 
the title of “Sendroe (i-e., Sendero) de vidas” . . . traduzido 
parte (Joseph ben Shalom Galiago del un libro de Rabino 
Jona, etc.). Amst. (1640?). 


A work entitled Tratado del Timor Divino, by R. David 
Cohen de Lara, was believed by the early Hebrew biblio- 
graphers to be a Spanish translation of the Sepher 
Hayirah. This view was held as late as 1781 by Rodrigues 
de Castro in his Biblioteca Espaiiola. It has, however, 
been conclusively shown that the work is a translation of 
a treatise “On the fear of God” contained in the work 
Reshith Chochma, by R. Elijah de Vidas. 


SELECTIONS FROM SEPHER HAYIRAH. 


If guests come to his house he should ask them 
in with a friendly countenance.” As soon as they enter 
he should set some food before them, for it often happens 

*Cf. I, Abraham’s Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 158. ‘‘In 
the Middle Ages the treatment of poor Jewish travellers was considerate 
beyond description. Nothing might be done to put the poor guest to 


shame. In the Jewish Grace after Meals occurs the Psalmist’s 
optimistic saying: ‘I have been young and now am old; yet I have 
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that a poor man comes in (and goes away) without eating 
since he is too shy to ask. One should give them of his 
bread and water, all with a cheerful countenance*; nay, 
even if he is sad and low-spirited at heart, he should drive 
away his worries in their presence, comfort them with his 
conversation* and be unto them like one who restores life. 
Moreover, even if he has a hundred men-servants and 
maid-servants, he, alone, should make the preparations’ 
and attend to them; for who is greater for us than the 
patriarch Abraham who waited upon the angels although 
he had many servants, and, notwithstanding all this, he 
attended to them, although he thought they were Arabs.°® 
according to our Sages of blessed memory. 


not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread’ 
(Ps. xxxvii. 25). This was said in a soft undertone, lest the‘ poor 
guest seated at the table might be put to the blush.’’ Indeed, the 
duties of hospitality occupy a very prominent position among the 
ethical teachings of the Rabbis. Some regard hospitality more highly 
than the reception given to the Divine Presence; others make it superior 
to visiting the house of study (Sabbath, 127 a). 

*It is the duty of the host to be cheerful during meals, and thus 
make his guests feel at home and comfortable at the table. Cf. Moral 
Poem of Hai Gaon (d. 1038), ll. 315-318. ‘‘Know that the little given 
cheerfully to the poor is better than that given with a scowl, bringing 
humiliation. In truth, the little which thou givest in a proper manner 
out of thy scanty means is better than that given from a man’s 
wealth. ’’ 

*Cf. Baba Bathra, 9b. BR. Isaac said: ‘‘He who gives a farthing 
to a poor man is rewarded with six blessings; he, however, who 
encourages him is rewarded with eleven.’’ 

‘It is commendable that the host himself make the necessary 
preparations for the meal, thereby emulating the noble example of 
Abraham ‘‘who ran to the herd and fetched a calf’’ (Gen. xviii. 7). 
But when it is said that ‘‘he ran to the herd and fetched a calf,’’ we 
must not understand him as descending to an office either menial or 
unbecoming his rank, since we are informed that the greatest prince 
of those countries is not ashamed to fetch a lamb from his herd and 
kill it, whilst the princess is impatient till she hath prepared her fire 
and kettle to dress it. See Shaw’s Travels, p. 301. Cf. also Light’s 
Travels in Egypt, p. 83, and Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab 
Tribes, p. 15. 

*This incident is referred to in Baba Metsiah, 86b: ‘‘Let a little 
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And whatever he did by himself’? the Holy One, 
blessed be He, repaid to His descendants with His glory 
and by His own agency. One should not say to them, 
“Such and such befell me,” nor should he tell them of his 
troubles because these stories break their spirits; it seems 
to them that what he is saying is meant for them, and 
thus the deed is robbed of all virtue. One should honour 
them as lords, and thus we find Abraham calling (his 
guests) “lords.” Since their entertaining is greater than 
receiving the countenance of the “ Shechinah” * during the 
meal he should appear worried that he cannot honour them 
and give them more, and thus it is said, “And if thou 
draw out thy soul to the hungry” (ls. lviii. 10); say to 
him, “My soul goes out to you because I have nothing 
to give you.” 

Honour him as you would Rabban Gamliel,’ but 
still regard him as a robber. Next morning escort him 


water be taken and wash ye your feet’’ (Gen. xviii. 4). Said R. Janai 
ben Ishmael: ‘‘The angels said to Abraham: ‘Do you suspect us to 
be Arabs who bow themselves to the dust of their feet? Thou hast a 
son, Ishmael, who is doing so.’ ’’ 

‘Abraham accompanied the ministering angels on their way (Gen. 
xviii. 16), so the All-present accompanied his descendants in the 
wilderness for forty years. With our father Abraham it is said, ‘‘I will 
fetch a morsel of bread’’ (ib., 5), so the Holy One, blessed be He, 
caused manna to descend for forty years. With Abraham it is said, 
‘‘Let a little water be fetched’’ (ib., 4), and the Holy One, blessed be 
He, caused a well to ascend for his offspring in the wilderness (Num. 
xxi. 17 f.), ete. (Mechilta, ad loc., 25.a; also Baba Bathra, 86 b). 

‘This expression is used to avoid the anthropomorphism of ‘‘ seeing 
God.’’, Cf. Sabbath, 127a. R. Judah said in the name of Rav: 
‘‘Hospitality is even a greater merit than receiving the countenance of 
the ‘Shechinah,’ as it is written, ‘And he said, My lord, if now I have 
found favour in thy sight, pass not away’ ’’ (Gen. xviii. 3) (showing 
that Abraham let the Lord wait while he went to receive his guests). 
See Heb. xiii. 2, where hospitality is placed on its proper level, and 
where allusion is made to the same Scripture text. 

°In treating of hospitality the Rabbis display the utmost tenderness 
and delicacy mixed with a delightful amount of shrewd knowledge of 
the world and quaint humour. Although it is prescribed that he is to 
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after having given him a good meal, and consider that the 
wheel (of fortune) turns about in the world—to-day rich. 
to-morrow poverty-stricken and humiliated. 

“Even over a piece of bread a man can transgress” 
(Prov. xxviii. 21), for Jonathan, by not giving David a 
piece of bread on his departure, was indirectly the cause 
of the massacre of the priests of Nob. Finally, send him 
away with provisions in accordance with thy charitable 
hand. 


Keep far away from oaths and from the sin of 
vows” . .. Keep far away from laughter and from 
wrath, for he who breaks forth into anger” disturbs his 


look pleased when entertaining his guests, to wait upon them himself, 
to promise little and to give much, ete., at the same time it was 
caustically added: Consider all men as if they were robbers, but honour 
them as you would Rabban Gamliel. The source of this statement is 
in Derech Erets Rabbah, ch. v, where the following incident is narrated: 
R. Joshua once received a visitor. Having given him to eat and to 
drink, and provided him with a bed on the loft, he removed the ladder 
after his guest had mounted it and had gone to bed. In the night, 
the guest collected all the articles he could find, put them into his 
garment, and attempting to descend, fell down and broke his leg. 
‘*Raca,’’ cried R. Joshua in the morning, ‘‘is that the way people like 
thee act? But we were on our guard.’’ Hence R. Joshua ben Levi 
gave vent to the above saying. 

* To impose vows upon oneself was discouraged by the sages of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud. ‘‘Do not form a habit of making vows,’’ 
says an old ‘‘baraita’’ (Nedarim 20a). Samuel said: ‘‘He who makes 
a vow, even though he fulfil it, commits a sin (ibid., 22a), The making 
of vows was tolerated only when it was done in order to rid oneself 
of bad habits, or in order to encourage oneself to do good; but even 
in such cases one should strive for the desired end without the aid of 
vows (Yore De’ah, 203, 207). In the Sepher Charedim, a devotional 
treatise by R. Eliezer Askari (16th cent.), our author is cited with 
reference to this maxim. 

11 Wrong-doing can only result from the loss of self-control. Hence 
it was taught: ‘‘A man does not commit a transgression unless a spirit 
of madness has entered into him’’ (Sotah, 3a). Whatever therefore 
leads to a weakening of the control must be shunned. Two of the causes 
are indicated in the advice which Elijah was alleged to have given to 
a Rabbi: ‘‘Be not wrathful and thou wilt not sin; be not intoxicated 
and thou wilt not sin’’ (Berachoth, 29 b). 
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mind and spirit and has not a clear mind for the love of 
the Creator. And thus our Sages of blessed memory 
said: “ Be not wrathful and thou wilt not sin.” “A hot- 
tempered man achieves nothing but (the injurious effect) 
of his excitement.” 

One should not bring terror into his house’*; it 
is a meritorious act to simulate anger whilst all the time 
his mind and spirit are composed within hmself. One 
should neither break vessels in anger nor destroy any- 
thing,*® but one should conquer his inclination from all 
desires, even from indulging in idle chatter, for what 
advantage is there in unnecessary words except that they 
increase transgression? 

Do not cause a man’s anger to linger in thee**; 
and do not retire to rest at night if thou hast had a 
dispute with a man, but rather go and seek his pardon 
until he is reconciled; and even if he did thee harm, do 


“This is one of Ben Sira’s proverbs preserved in the Talmud. See 
Sir. iv. 32. 

%In Sabbath (105 b) there is a discussion among the Rabbis as to 
whether the breaking of vessels is permitted when one is in a rage. 
Our author accepts the view of Rav Avin, who says: ‘‘ Whoever tears 
his garments, breaks his vessels, or scatters his money in anger ought 
to be considered as an idolater. For that is the way of the evil 
imagination; to-day it tells him: Do this; to-morrow, Do that. At 
last it tells him to worship the stars and he does so.’’ Rav Avin gave 
as Scripture authority the text (Ps. Ixxxi. 9): ‘‘There shall no strange 
god be in thee; neither shalt thou worship any strange god.’’ What 
strange god is in the body of man? Assuredly, the evil imagination. 
Against this we have the opinion that the breaking of vessels is 
permitted when one wishes to appear as if enraged in order to command 
obedience (from his family). 

“One of the especial virtues practised by the Chasidim (Essenes) 
was to restrain anger and to show a mild temper. (See Josephus, 
BJ. ii. 8, § 6; Philo, On the Virtwous Being Free, xii.) Especially 
significant is Eph. iv. 26: ‘‘Be ye angry and sin not; let not the sun 
go down on your wrath’’—a teaching shown by Resch (Agrapha, pp. 
110, 210) to be taken from some Scripture based upon Ps. iv. 4. 
(Cf. Berachoth, 19a.) Lud. Cappellus (jun.) in his Spicilegium post 
messem (Amst., 1657), cites our author on Eph. iv. 26, and Matt. v. 
23, 24. 
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not say, “Lo, So-and-so did me harm, it is his duty to 
come and seek my pardon,”’”* for in this (attitude) there 
is haughtiness of heart, as it is written, “Everyone that 
is proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord” (Prov. 
xvi. 5). 

Accustom thyself (to give) charity according to 
thy means*®; at least pledge thyself to pay as an indem- 
nification of thy life a fixed amount every week, a peruta 
(small coin) or a half peruta, for even the beggar who 
makes a livelihood from charity is in duty bound to 
practise charity. Clench not thy hand from lending to 
the poor man in time of need, for he who lends is greater 
than he who gives alms. 

Expose not thy fellow-man.to shame in public; 
whoso puts his fellow-man to shame in public is considered 
as if he shed blood, seeing that the red colour (of the 
face) disappears and the white takes its place, and thereby 
the former has no portion in the world to come. It were 
better for a man to cast himself into the midst of a fiery 
furnace rather than cause the face of his fellow-man to 

* Difficulties occurring between individuals are inevitable in any 
community. To ensure that such quarrels are quickly ended so that 
harmony should reign in the community, the Rabbis recommended that 
the party who is in the wrong should be eager to admit his fault and 
beg the pardon of the person whom he has offended. Cf. Practical 
Philosophy of the Muhammedan People, ‘being a translation of the 
Akhlak-i-Jalaly (15th cent.), Sect. viii, p. 195 (Thompson). 

Conspicuous among the features which distinguish the moral life 
is the eager desire to be as helpful as possible to those in need. Jews 
at all times and in all climes have been renowned for their charitable 
deeds. The following passage is one of the many tributes paid to Jews 
in this respect. The Christian divine, Basnage, writes: ‘‘'This nation’s 
charity is very remarkable, since Julian the Apostate proposed them as 
well as the Christians, as an example to the idolaters, to oblige them to 
suffer no beggar amongst them. There are in considerable cities many 
fraternities, one of which is charged with the collection of alms for 
the shame-faced poor; another collects for the redemption of captives; 
a third provides a portion for poor maids.’’ Histoire des Juifs, Bk. v, 
Ch. xvi, § 7 (Taylor). See also I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 


Ages, pp. 324ff., for the organisation of charitable institutions in 
-Tewish communities during the thirteenth century. 
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blanch in public’; but if thou didst admonish a man in 
secret several times and he hearkened not, it is permitted 
to put him to shame, to hate him and to annoy him until 
he receives correction. He who has the opportunity to 
admonish and does not do so,** sinneth; but if he did 
admonish, then he hath delivered his own soul (cf. 
Ezek. xxxili. 9). 

Be careful in the honour due to thy wife in accordance 
with the words of our Sages of blessed memory, “He 
should love his wife even as he loves himself and accord 
her honourable treatment to an even greater degree than 
he would expect for himself’; for it is enough for thee 
that she rears thy children and preserves thee from sin.” 
One should be careful not to wound his wife’s feelings, 
for her tears come easily and the gates through which her 
tears pass are never shut!*° 

Engage not in much gossip with her.** This applies 


“Cf. Berachoth, 43b: ‘‘Whence is this derived? From Tamar; as 
it is said, When she was brought forth, she sent to her father-in-law, 
saying: ‘By the man, whose these are, am I with child’; and she said, 
‘Discern, I pray thee, whose are these, the signet, and the cords, and 
the staff’? ’’ (Gen. xxxviii. 25). I.e., at the risk of being burned alive 
she would not name her seducer, but merely hinted at the party, so 
that, if he felt inclined to do so, he could confess and save her. 

* Cf. Berachoth, 31a: ‘‘And Eli said to her: ‘How long wilt thou 
be drunken? put away thy wine from thee’ (1 Sam. i, 14)—R. Eleazar 
said: Hence if one sees in his neighbour anything unseemly, he must 
rebuke him.’’ 

See Chullin, 84b; Yebamoth, 62b; Sanhedrin, 76b. Lud. 
Cappellus on Eph. v. 28 quotes this passage of our author. In the 
ethical will of Eleazar, the Levite, died Mayence 1357, occurs the 
following: ‘‘My daughters must respect their husbands exceedingly 
and they must be amiable to them; husbands must honour their wives 
more than themselves’’ (Jewish Quarterly Review, iii, p. 462). 

” Cf. Baba Metsiah, 59a: R. Eleazar said: ‘‘Since the destruction 
of the Temple the gates of prayer are closed, as it is written, ‘Also 
when I ery aloud and make entreaty, he shutteth out my prayer’ (Lam. 
iii. 8). However, the gates of tears are never closed, as it is written, 
‘Be not silent at my tears’ ’’ (Ps. xxxix. 13). 

**As a safeguard to morality man was strictly enjoined to avoid 
anything which might excite his passion, 
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even to one’s own wife; how much more then to the wife 
of one’s neighbour? What is much gossip? For instance, 
once (R. José the Galilean) asked Beruriah (wife of 
R. Meir): On which road shall we walk to Lydda? 
Foolish Galilean! said she, thou shouldest have said: 
Whereon to Lydda? 

A religious act which has no devotees, devote 
thyself to it??; let it not be light in thine eyes to fulfil a 
slight religious act or to transgress a minor transgression, 
for “Her ways are unstable (and) thou canst not know 
them” (Prov. v. 6). Leave not off from doing a religious 
act either through fear of pecuniary loss or bodily punish- 
ment, for the fulfilment of a religious act is competent to 
preserve thee from any harm, and if (God forfend!) any 
harm did befall thee, thy employer (God) is to be relied 
upon to make good the loss which thou didst incur through 
the fulfilment thereof. 

Guard thyself against inflicting pain on animate 
creatures, even an animal, beast or bird**; all the more (is 
it forbidden) to inflict pain on a human being who is 


* Schechter in The Rabbinical Conception, of Holiness, J.Q.R., x. p. 8, 
writes: The characteristic of the Chasid is that he does not wait for 
a distinct commandment. He endeavours to be pleasant to his Maker, 
and like a good son studies his father’s will, inferring from the explicit 
wishes of the father the direction in which he is likely to give him joy. 
Hence the tendency of the Chasid to devote himself with more zeal and 
self-sacrifice to one law and group of laws than to others, just according 
to the particular bend of his mind, and his individual conception of 
the will of his father. Thus R. Judah perceives the things of Chasiduth 
‘in paying particular attention to the tractates ‘‘ Nezikin,’’ (Damages, 
including the laws regarding the returning of lost ‘goods, prohibition of 
usury, etc.), and in avoiding anything which might result in doing 
injury to a fellow-man.’ 

* The Bible contains no comprehensive principle regarding the rights 
of animals. Still in the legislative portions of the Bible there ure 
many laws concerning the rights of dumb creatures; so many, in fact, 
as to justify the assumption of the Rabbis that cruelty to animals is a 
Biblical interdiction (see Baba Metsiah, 32b). Moreover, the Jewish 
law not only forbids cruelty but also enjoins kindness to animals (see 
Dr. A. Cohen, Everyman’s Talmud, § viii, p. 249). 
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formed in the divine semblance. If thou desirest to hire 
labourers. and hast found poor men, let them be members 
of thy household, only do not insult them but give them 
their instructions in a respectful manner; pay them their 
full wages and do not put them off by telling them to 
come again, for there are many negative commands in the 
matter, and unto Him doth he (the labourer) lift up his 
soul.** 

If thou wast appointed president of the con- 
gregation, do not lord it over them”; do not intimidate 
them when it is not for a worthy motive; bear their 
troubles, for great is the reward of the leaders of the 
generation. If thou art hired to teach “Torah,” he 
careful not to do any other work during the lesson, for in 
an instant thy companions can make a mistake which thou 
wilt not hear, and is not thy labour a divine labour, as it 
is written: “Cursed be he that doeth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully”? (Jer. xlviii. 10). (It is forbidden) even 
to answer or converse with any man, but rather take a 
lesson from Abba Chilkiah*®; of blessed memory. 


*To delay the payment of wages after the allotted time is 
unanimously condemned by the Rabbis. In Sifré, 123b, and Baba 
Metsiah, 123b, the Rabbis speak to the employers of workmen as 
follows: ‘‘This poor man ascends the highest scaffoldings, climbs the 
highest trees. For what purpose does he expose himself to such dangers, 
if not for the purpose of earning his living? Be careful not to oppress 
him in his wages for it means his very life.’’ 

* Cf. Yoma, 22b: ‘‘We should appoint chief of a congregation 
only one behind whom hangs a mass of reptiles (i.e., to whose ancestry 
some blemish is attached), so that, when he becomes overbearing, we 
ean say to him: look behind thee.’’ See also Chagigah, 5b, and 
Pesachim, 113 b. 

*The following incident is related in Taanith (23a,b): Once, at 
a time of drought, the Rabbis sent to Abba Chilkiah, the grandson of 
Onias the Circle-drawer, a deputation of two scholars with the request 
that he should pray for rain. They went to his house but did not 
find him there. They proceeded to the field and found him ploughing 
the ground, They greeted him but he took no notice of them. On his 
return home they asked him why he had ignored their salutation. He 
replied: ‘‘I hired myself out for the day, so I was of the opinion that 
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Call no man by a nickname,” i.e., by a substitute 
of his name, even in his absence or even to make known 
to another the person (of whom they are speaking), but 
rather be vague by saying, A. the son of B. or from the 
city C. until he is recognised. 

Call no Israelite by any contemptuous name; (it is 
forbidden) even to call a minor “despicable” by way of 
a joke, for all are pure and holy. Extol no Gentile for 
his beauty, grace or deeds, and when thou seest a Gentile 
doing good deeds or practising charity (to Jews), be 
mindful of the fact that ‘the kindness of the nations is 
harmful to Israel” (cf. Prov. xiv. 34). 


I had no right to interrupt my work.’’ On Abba Chilkiah see also 
J.Q.R., iii. p. 571. : 

* Cf. Taanith,20b; Megillah, 28a; Baba Metsiah,58 b. R. Jochanan 
ben Zakkai was asked by his disciples by what means he had secured 
length of days (he was a disciple of Hillel and survived the destruction 
of Jerusalem). He replied: ‘‘I have never called any man by a nick- 
name. ’’ 

* The views of the Rabbis concerning Gentiles were influenced largely 
by their own personal temper and the conditions of their age. Bitter 
experience sometimes found expression in a harsh utterance. Our 
author’s reference to Gentiles is probably directed against the ruling 
powers in Spain and throws some light on the status of the Jews in 
the thirteenth century. The protection which emperor and empire were 
supposed to guarantee to the bond-servants of the Treasury was often 
illusory, even when privileges were granted to them; they remained 
substantially without rights. The government in reality only interfered 
when self-interest demanded that men who were so useful and profitable 
in many ways, should not be permitted to be entirely ruined. In other 
respects every man’s hand from the King downward through all classes 
even to the common people was against them. 

Our author might also be referring to the fact that James I of 
Aragon treated the Jews kindly although he persecuted. the Albigenses. 
The tender treatment of the Jews by the King was due to the advice 
of his confessor, Ramon de Pefiafort, who recommended mild measures 
as the most effectual means of converting them. 

See Summae, lib. i, ‘‘de Judaeis et Sarracenis,’’ § 2. ‘‘debent 
autem... . tam Judaei quam Sarraceni auctoritatibus rationibus et 
blandimentis potius quam asperitatibus, ad fidem Christianam de novo 
suscipiendam provocari; non autem compelli quia coacta servitia non 
placent Deo.’’ 


N. L. HYMAN. 
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So far we have been examining written codes, and in the 
most primitive of these we find the tendency towards the 
rule of absolute liability. In some the rule has almost 
vanished as regards definite statement; but the principle is 
implied in such surviving institutions as status, and the 
punishment of inanimate bodies and animals. This we 
have seen in the Greek codes and in the Near East group 
of the Euphrates and Tigris valley. In others the rule is 
shown more definitely—notably in the Hittite law. 

But written codification was a late phenomenon in the 
history of law, and it is now necessary to pass to an earlier 
stage, when law was unwritten. These groups of un- 
written laws may be divided into three classes, in descend- 
ing order of culture. First, the laws of pastoral tribes. 
Secondly, the laws of agricultural tribes. Thirdly, the 
rudimentary laws of primitive hunting peoples. This 
classification is necessarily rough—thus, among the agri- 
cultural peoples of tropical Africa we find law at many 
different stages of development. Nevertheless, we can 
trace with fair accuracy as we descend the scale an ever- 
increasing approach to a rule of absolute liability. 


An excellent example of the first class is the customary 
law administered by the kadys or judges of the Bedouin 
Arabs of the Sudan and the Sinai desert. This has 
developed with little modification from any outside source. 
Thus, Burkhardt, writing more than a century ago of the 
Bedouin race, says: “Its primitive laws have been pre- 
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served in all their vigour.” With regard to later Moslem 
law, he writes: “ The great eastern legislator, Mohammed, 
seems to have been much less successful in forcing his laws 
upon his own nation, the Bedouins of Arabia, than in 
establishing them by their assistance in all the surrounding 
countries.” 

A hundred years later a modern writer confirms this 
estimate of the independence of Bedouin law: “ The 
Islamic code is not popular : it is in use on the coast, where 
it is made compulsory by the government, but not much 
elsewhere. Civil actions and crimes are the province of 
the Hauz, who is the lawgiver of the tribe, perhaps the 
shaikh, usually holding his position by inheritance.” 

According to these lawgivers, there is no essential 
difference between accidental and intentional wrong. Thus 
from the Sudan comes this recent statement: “A man 
who in a game, or in play, fires off a rifle, and accident- 
ally kills some one, is as guilty of manslaughter as one 
who lies in wait for an enemy and murders him. The 
tribe has lost a man. Usually we have the cases of 
accidental killing of this kind settled by the payment of 
‘Dia,’ i.e., a bloodmoney settlement... I have heard of 
cases where an animal, lent to a man, has thrown him 
and he has been hurt. He almost inevitably sues the 
original owner for damages caused by his animal, and 
damages are sometimes given... <A recent case of killing 
of a Uabashi Arab by a man from this district illustrates 
the same idea. The Uabashi ‘A’ was shot by ‘B,’ and 
the case was tried by a major court, and ‘B’ was acquitted 
under Sudan law on the grounds that he acted in self- 
defence. By native law and custom, however, this is no 
defence, and I had to have a meeting of the tribal leaders 
on both sides to assess a blood-money settlement. This is 
done by us to arrive at an administrative settlement and 
prevent bad feeling between the tribes. The tribe, which 
has lost a man, would not be satisfied till they got the 
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money in exchange or killed a man on the other side to 
square the deal.” 

The standpoint of these courts is explained by another 
officer of the Sudan legal service thus: “There is little 
difference as regards liability between intentional and 
accidental wrong in Arab tribal law. What difference 
there is is a difference in practice, and not in principle. . . 
Thus, bush-fires are against everybody’s interest, and I 
have never heard of anyone being accused of intentionally 
starting one. Yet by Arab customary law the starter of 
a bush-fire is always held liable, and he and his relatives 
have to pay compensation. He never pleads inevitable 
accident, because it is generally assumed that the degree 
of negligence or inevitability has nothing to do with the 
question of compensation . .. Summing up, the Arab 
mind seems to work thus: ‘A wrong has been done. The 
wronged person must be compensated by the tribe or 
section from which the wrong originated.’ Whether the 
wrong was accidental or not is beside the point. It no 
more helps the wronged person to say that the injury 
was accidental than it does to imprison the wrongdoer. 
Compensation is the important point, whether by payment 
to the wronged person, or, failing that, by his infliction 
on the wrongdoer or his family or tribe of a compensating 
or equivalent wrong. The whole thing is a question not 
of blame or intention, but of a balance of injury. This 
is the logical basis of the vendetta, which seems so illogical 
to us, to whom blame and intention are important.” 

Accordingly, remoteness of damage is not a good 
defence in many cases where the law of civilised countries 
would recognise no claim of any sort by the plaintiff. 
Thus, life lost in prison by any cause whatever must be 
paid for by the informers whose information resulted in 
the imprisonment of the deceased. 

Occasionally the rule of absolute liability is relaxed on 
grounds of expediency by means of a legal fiction—though 
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the basic principle is never explicitly negatived. A curious 
example from the Sinai desert is quoted by the late Austin 
Kennett. 

Seven years before the date of the trial, Ali had thrown 
a stone at Ibraham and broken his leg. Shortly after- 
wards Ibraham died in hospital. 

The members of the court were not too eager to make 
Ali pay full bloodmoney for Ibraham’s death, because they 
considered that— 

i. Ali never meant to kill. 

ii. It had happened a long time ago, and most of the 
rancour had long since died. 

iii. Ibraham was an old man, and might have died soon 
in any case. 

Accordingly, they decided that half the price of a 
man—£150—would be sufficient bloodmoney. But they 
did not wish to have any deviation from principle. So 
they worked the bloodmoney down to £150, ostensibly by 
the following arguments :— 


Ali had killed, and so he must pay full bloodmoney. But 
when he was arrested by the police the shock to his wife 
caused the birth of a premature baby—so £100 was taken 
off for the sake of the baby. And Ibraham might have 
died not solely because of his broken leg—there might 
have been outside causes as well. Accordingly, another 
£50 was deducted. Judgment was given for £150, to be 
paid in three annual instalments. 


The Bedouins are a highly developed people, and if we 
go southwards towards the equator, we find in tropical 
Africa a bewildering collection of peoples. Practically all 
are at a lower state of culture than the Bedouins, and 
though all have legal systems of some kind none is actually 
written. In fact, we have in Africa to-day a vast store of 
primitive law which illustrates the development of law 
through the ages. 
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We may take one typical section out of the whole huge 
African area to show the evolution of the principle of 
absolute liability. 

If we go to East Africa, and begin at Lake Victoria 
and work eastwards along the coast of Kenya, we find an 
ever-increasing culture among the agricultural tribes who 
live there, and we find parallel with that growth of culture 
an interesting development of the consciousness that in- 
tention should be considered in deciding the punishment 
for wrongs. 

The East Africa Protectorate Law Reports give us the 
various sanctions for homicide among these tribes. 

First, and nearest to Lake Victoria, are the Kavirondo, 
among whom the sanction for homicide consists of a 
number of head of cattle, fixed by the elders in consul- 
tation in each case, mainly in accordance with the 
defendant’s means, and apparently taking no particular 
account of the presence or absence of the intention to kill. 

Next come the populous Akikuyu. Among these, for 
intentional or unintentional homicide alike, a certain 
number of cattle are paid by way of bloodmoney. 

Then come the Akamba, of the neighbourhood of 
Machakos, where again the law fixes a number of cattle, 
which are paid irrespective of intention. But, on the other 
hand, among the more easterly Akamba, there does exist 
a distinction between intentional and unintentional killing. 
The latter is called by its own particular name, Mbanga, 
and the customary penalty is half the number of oxen paid 
for deliberate murder. 

Further on are the Masai; and, although a fixed 
number of cattle is still the sanction for homicide, there 
is a definite distinction between intentional and uninten- 
tional killing. 

Coming still nearer to the coast, we find the Wataveta, 
Waboni, and Wanyika. In these tribes a difference is 
made, and the legal sanction now consists of the handing 
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over of persons, and even of death (though in some of 
these tribes a composition of cattle may be accepted). 

And, last of all, among the Gallia, an advanced people, 
murder is punished by death, while manslaughter is for- 
givable. 

Here we have a brief picture of the whole evolution 
of legal thought from the primitive idea of absolute 
liability towards the other extreme, which is the viewpoint 
of advanced law. As we approach the sea and leave the 
dark central forest, the state of culture gradually increases, 
and so, too, in a few hundred miles the legal principle 
passes through its age-long degrees of evolution side by 
side with that growth of material culture. 

In general, the standpoint of the African agricultural 
tribes may be summed up thus— 


“To the primitive African of the Eastern part of the 
continent, to speak of any event as an Inevitable Accident 
is a contradiction in terms. Every event is the result of 


a voluntary effort on the part of some human being; and, 
as a result, no event can be regarded as inevitable, and 
it is always possible for the African to find out the cause 
of any event, by occult means if it is not already obvious 

The African’s conception of justice should be noted-- 
a wrong must be righted ... No one can plead as an 
adequate defence that an accident was inevitable. He 
may plead he was an involuntary agent, but that only shifts 
the blame to some one else who can be blamed.” 


Accordingly, of course, there is no idea that remote- 
ness of injury is a bar to damages. This is illustrated 
by a Lamba (Rhodesian) fable, where the guilt for the 
chief’s wife having poked a needle into her eye is traced 
back from the cock to the hornbill, lark, nightjar, elephant, 
monkey, shrew, snake, duiker, wild dog, and eventually to 
the women of the village. 

That “the disentanglement of innocent from culpable 
homicide was a very gradual achievement” (as Hobhouse 
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puts it) may be illustrated by the following recently noted 
cases, taken from the tribal courts of African agricultural 
communities :— 


Among the Lango of Uganda a man is absolutely 
liable for mischief done by his cattle. Similarly, should 
his small child, when playing with another infant, accident- 
ally push the latter into a hole and break his neck, the 
father is responsible for the full homicide compensation. 
‘B’ assists ‘A’ in digging his land, and at the end of the 
day “B’ is given so much to drink by ‘A’ that he is inspired 
on his way home to set ‘C’s’ hut alight. ‘A’ is liable for 
the damage caused by the fire, for two reasons—not only 
did he make ‘B’ drunk, but also, he is his employer. And 
if, in similar circumstances, ‘B’ had drunkenly broken into 
‘C’s’ house and had been run through with a spear as a 
burglar, ‘A’ would have been liable to ‘B’s’ family for 
homicide. 

‘B’ cutting off a branch of a tree for ‘A’ is careless, 
and has his leg broken by a falling bough. ‘A’ must pay. 

‘B’ hears a noise in the bush, and thinking that it is 
an animal borrows and throws ‘A’s’ spear. In point of 
fact he kills ‘C’s’ child. Both ‘A’ and ‘B’ are responsible 
for homicide. 

From Northern Rhodesia come the following cases :— 
‘A’ is shooting in his garden. He sees a movement and 
fires, thinking that it is a bird, and kills ‘B,’ who in fact 
has broken in to steal ‘A’s’ vegetables. ‘A’ must com- 
pensate ‘B’s’ relatives. A bush fire started by ‘A,’ with 
intention of burning grass to assist in hunting game, 
spreads rapidly, and destroys ‘B’s’ grain bins. ‘A’ is held 
liable, and penalised according to the amount of damage 
done. In the Mumbwa district, two small children were 
playing together, and one quite accidentally killed the other. 
They were playing with a spear. The relatives of the 
deceased were informed after the government inquest that 
they could not obtain any damages from the relatives of 
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the other child, since the whole act was accidental. This 
was so alien to the native customary idea that an intense 
feud arose between the two families, which culminated a 
few years later in a brutal double murder. 

In Nyasaland, in the case of natives killed by motor 
cars, compensation was always expected, whether the 
accident were culpable or not. 

From Tanganyika comes the following :—A boatman 
ferrying a canoe with three passengers across a flooded 
river, which even in flood was normally safe with the 
canoe filled to half its capacity (eight, including the boat- 
man). Half way across the river the canoe got into a 
whirlpool, which had never been known to exist on the 
river. Many witnesses gave evidence that they had never 
seen or heard of a whirlpool on that river, and this was 
not refuted. However, the canoe was upset, and amongst 
others a child was drowned. Shortly afterwards an old 
man came to court to claim compensation against the 
boatman for the loss of the child. His case was thrown 
out—not because compensation was not payable, but 
because he was not the right person to sue for compensa- 
tion. The conclusion was that had the right person sued 
he would have obtained compensation. 

Data too numerous to quote in detail, but unanimous 
in indicating the rule of absolute liability among African 
peoples, come also to the writer from the Yoruba and 
Ibos of West Africa; Gaboon, Somaliland, N.W. Rhodesia; 
the Wachagga of Kenya, and the Bagitara, Banyankole, 
Banyanwezi, and other tribes of Tanganyika. Generally 
speaking (according to A. H. Post), the responsibility of 
the agent is not presumed as a ground for his punishment. 


HuntTinG Trises. Last of all, we must consider the 
most primitive types—the aboriginal hunting tribes. It 
is not easy to get accurate information here: these people 
are inaccessible and shy. Some data, however, is available. 
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First—the pygmy hunters of the Congo forest. These 
tribes live about three hundred miles west of Lake Victoria, 
on the line of the equator. Travelling westward from 
Lake Victoria, at about 30 degrees, the M’boga people are 
reached. A little further west are the forest pygmies, 
and along the Ituri river, which flows eventually into the 
Congo, various primitive tribes, many of whom are 
cannibals. ‘These latter are nomadic, and exist entirely by 
hunting. ‘They never linger longer than a fortnight in 
their villages. They cut a few branches, bend them with 
both ends in the soil, and gather enough leaves to secure 
a cover without bothering about protection from the rain.” 
Of these people, Archdeacon A. B. Lloyd, of Uganda, in 
a letter to the writer dated May 2lst, 1936, says: “I 
think I am right in saying that the most primitive people 
always expect punishment for any ill they may do in- 
tentionally or otherwise. If accidentally a man injures 
another, he has to be punished and held responsible for the 
evil he has caused, being looked on as the agent used by 
the evil spirit, and therefore in league with that spirit. 
Thus, if a man kills another even by accident, he is ex- 
pected to compensate the relatives in some sort of way...” 

There is a striking resemblance here to the belief of 
the Arunta (a central Australian aboriginal people, 
described by Sir Baldwin Spencer and E. J. Gillen). Every 
death which takes place in this tribe, no matter how caused 
(even though by old age), is believed to be the work of 
an enemy in league with an evil spirit. Sometimes the 
dying man will whisper into the ear of the medicine man 
the name of the person whom he believes is killing him 
by magic. Sometimes the oracles of the medicine man 
will decide the guilty party for him. At any rate, in the 
normal condition of the tribe the death of one party may 
be expected to be followed by the avenging death of 
another. 

This is at least partly confirmed by another authority, 

H2 
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E. M. Curr. He says: ‘ Among the whole of the tribes 
of Australia, the cause, not of fights, but of bloodshed, 
was nine times out of ten the belief that the deaths of 
persons, no matter from what apparent cause other than 
old age, were attributable to the spells and incantations of 
their enemies ... For every adult man who died for 
any cause save old age, a corresponding victim was desired 

This belief in the taking of life by incantations, in 
its immediate and collateral consequences, was the bane of 
the race. It systematised murder.” 

“In short, theoretically, the death of any person re- 
sulted in the death of somebody else.” The same sort 
of belief exists among the Cherokee Indians of North 
America, in certain parts of New Guinea, and in Guiana. 

Here we have almost an extension of the primitive rule 
that a man is liable for all his acts which cause hurt. A 
tribe is hurt by the death of a member—the fact of that 
death renders somebody absolutely liable. 

To pass for our last example of aboriginal custom to 
another part of the world, we find some interesting facts 
in E. H. Man’s book, “ On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands.” 

He describes the state of the Andamanese as being a 
policy of communism modified by the slight authority of 
the chief. There is no sort of judicial procedure. They 
are in too primitive a state to possess any form of trial, 
or even to have any belief in the efficacy of any kind of 
ordeal or magic for discovering a guilty person. 

Justice is administered by the simple method of 
allowing the aggrieved party to take the law into his 
own hands—which usually consists of shooting an arrow 
or throwing a burning faggot at the offender. Should a 
man kill his opponent nothing is necessarily said or done 
to him, though it is permissible for a friend or relative of 
the deceased to avenge his death if he so desires. 
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Apparently there is no definite sort of regulation of 
vengeance or “public law’—in fact, we see a state where 
each man reacts to an injury as his own emotions direct. 
And as we know from our own personal feelings, the 
natural emotion is to strike back, to avenge an injury, 
untrammelled by secondary questions such as the motive 
or intention of the person who hurt us. 


ConcLusi1on.—The question before us is this :—To 
what degree is liability for wrongdoing conditioned by 
motive or intention? The answer seems to follow clearly 
as a conclusion from the various systems of law examined. 

In a civilised code: of law no man is liable for any 
wrong done by him without malicious intention or without 
negligence—lack of reasonable care. 

As we pass back through history this rule becomes less 
definite. 

The modern doctrine has gone through a process of 
evolution, and we see it in the early codes before its 
evolution is complete. There is still some doubt as to 
whether inevitable accident is a complete defence or not. 
Sometimes the law compromises by remitting the punish- 
ment without the guilt. Sometimes the law agrees that the 
full measure of guilt does not exist, but that nevertheless 
wrong has been done, and must be dealt with in some slight 
degree. And so we got our various degrees of com- 
pensation and the fictions of the early codes. 

When we pass behind the early codes to a more primi- 
tive stage, as we have done, we find that as law becomes 
less cultured and the people simpler, the idea that intention 
modifies responsibility becomes still less. The laws of the 
Bedouins exemplify this, as do the customary rules of the 
African tribes. In dealing with the East African peoples 
we have seen the tendency towards absolute liability 
increase as we go further from: the coast and pass through 
successively less cultured tribes. And so the parallel 
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tendencies go back until we reach the (to us) extraordinary 
standpoint of the Australian aborigines, where every death, 
natural or otherwise, must be avenged. 

We have seen, too, how sanctions vary in type accord- 
ing to the cultural standard of the people who employ 
them. Lowest is the emotion of the aborigine, who will 
strike out all round him to avenge a hurt. To him the 
intention of the striker, or indeed of the person punished, 
is quite irrelevant. 

Then, when we examine a higher stage, we see how 
opinion has moved towards a policy of putting wrongs 
right. To some extent the spirit of revenge has been 
controlled, and it is found more profitable to accept 
replacement of the damage. Thus, in murder cases, early 
society settled the disturbance to the balance of a group 
by handing over the offender or a member of his family. 
We have seen this in the case of the Hittites. Another 
instance comes to the writer from Mr. Moffett, a district 
officer in Tanganyika. He describes how among the 
Banyanwezi (a tribe not yet examined by British anthro- 
pologists) the sanction for homicide was about fifty head 
of cattle or ten good-sized tusks of elephant ivory. This 
is the practice in the third stage of legal development. 
But if the murderer and his family or relations could not 
produce the necessary amount, the Banyanwezi reverted to 
the older form of sanction. ‘‘ The murderer himself was 
sometimes sent to the victim’s relatives to work as a slave.” 

Then in general we come to a stage, still before there 
is a real form of public criminal law, when injuries are 
paid for by compensation. This develops as the state 
begins to take more and more part, and we come to such 
complicated tables as we find among some of the higher 
African tribes, or in the mediaeval Welsh or Irish law. 

Now, at last, motive begins to play its part. Criminal 
law as such is developing, and homicide is no longer 
entirely a tort, a matter solely of compensation or private 
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revenge. And as criminal law develops, so we find, too, 
that cognisance begins to be taken of motive. 

. As we have seen, the development is slow. For a long 
time, in Western European law for instance, we have seen 
how pardon for unintentional homicide was a matter of 
mercy, not of right. Indeed, it was not until the nineteenth 
century that English law arrived conclusively to the 
principle that where there is no bad motive there can be 
no guilt, and there ought to be no penalty. 

We have seen a striking selection of peoples, and we 
have seen how, with the variation of their legal and 
general culture, so, too, their viewpoint as to intention 
varies. These variations, as we have seen, tend to run 
parallel, and indeed the parallels are too clearly marked to 
be altogether fortuitous. 

The weight of evidence would almost enable us to 
draw a straight line graph, tracing the development of 
civilisation and law back from modern times, and 


coinciding with the development from the modern view of 
non-liability to the primitive view of absolute liability for 
all hurt done to another. 

And the conclusion to which we are driven is, that to 
primitive man, in deciding the attitude which he took up 
towards a wrongdoer, the intention of the latter was quite 
irrelevant. 


NOTE. 


Why the doctrine of Absolute Liability is found in 
Primitive Law. 


It is not the main object of this essay to say why such an 
evolution as has been just described took place, but rather to 
prove that it did in fact take place. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth adding a few notes in order to attempt to make clear the 
mentality which was responsible for the rule of absolute liability. 

Firstly, in general the object of primitive law is to preserve 
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an equilibrium—in other words, to restore an injured party or 
family to the status quo. 

Take the case where a homicide has been committed. The 
group, which is the essential unit, has been weakened by on 
man. Accordingly, legal custom demands a payment, say, o{ 
cattle, with usually a girl, to restore the balance. Or sometimes 
the murderer is killed, and if this custom is examined it will be 
found that the reason is the desire to reduce the offending group 
correspondingly in order to keep the balance of power. 

Where such groups are united in a larger group, this latter 
method is not common; for often the lawgiver, who may be the 
chief and representative of the larger group or tribe, rightly looks 
upon it as damaging to the tribal interests. 

Thus, among the Lambas of Northern Rhodesia it is reported 
that the tribal headmen and councillors seldom agree at once to 
killing the accused in cases of homicide... Should they do so, the 
chief will reprove them for their lack of wisdom, saying, ‘“ Now 
two of my people are dead.” 

This incident gives interesting confirmation to the theory that 
group consciousness is one of the conceptions which underlie the 
primitive rule of absolute liability. 


Again, in the most primitive strata of society, a religious or 
superstitious motive seems to have supported the doctrine of 
absolute liability in cases of homicide. Primitive man had a 
strong belief in the spirit world, and all the lower races are 
haunted by a belief in ghosts or demons or malignant spirits. 
Thus, the Arunta of Australia believe that all death is the work 
of an evil spirit working with an enemy. Again, Archdeacon 
Lloyd has described to the writer how the Ituri forest aborigines 
also look on homicide as being the work of an evil spirit acting 
through the agency of the murderer. And no doubt the instinct 
of self-preservation would lead those people to destroy the power 
of the evil spirit by killing its human agent, without regard as to 
whether he acted intentionally or involuntarily. 

Again, we may look on primitive man as adopting a different 
line of thought—the desire to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
This wish would lead to the same conclusion—that the spirit of 
the slain man could best be appeased by the execution of the 
man who had caused the death. Motive or intention would no 
doubt be ignored in the instinct of tribal self-preservation. This 
conclusion is suggested by many items of evidence. For instance, 
the Arctic Esquimos, a people of the lowest type, believe that 
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their lives are conditioned by ghosts. The Reverend H. Taylor, 
of Nigeria, has described to the writer how the central African 
peoples the forest with the spirits of his ancestors, and imagines 
every sound in the night to be the footstep of one of this host 
of demons. These spirits must be propitiated or avoided. Thus, 
some African tribes prop up the corpse of the deceased, and try 
to please the spirit by paying compliments to the dead man. 
Or, by ancient Hebrew custom, the relatives masked and dis- 
guised themselves in order that the wandering ghost might not 
recognise them. These ghosts are usually harmful. In West 
Equatoria a man who injures another is looked upon as the 
agent of an indwelling magical power, and must submit to the 
ordeal of Mbundu drinking. If a tree falls upon a man’s head 
the savage holds that a spirit guided it. If a man, cutting a 
branch of a tree, dropped his axe upon another’s head, it may 
not have been the man’s own soul which guided the axe, but it 
was another soul which possessed him temporarily; he was 
possessed by some spirit, and as such should be put out of the 
way. And the ghosts of murdered men demand revenge. In 
Bunyoro, a district west of Lake Albert, it was believed that if 
a homicide were not avenged, either by the death of the guilty 
party or by that of one of his family or cfan, the ghost would 
punish those relatives who have been careless in avenging its death 
and would cause trouble in the clan. 

To the same intent a curious unpublished story is related to 
the writer by Mr. J. Dalton Milner, c.B.£., formerly a government 
engineer in Uganda and Nyasaland. It is said to have happened 
some thirty years ago among the Bagishu of Mount Elgon. 

“A boy who had arrived at the age for circumcision and entry 
to the tribe, was told by the witch-doctor that his duty was to 
avenge the death of his father by killing his uncle, who had done 
the deed. ‘How can I do this,’ said the lad, ‘when I am but a 
boy and he is a skilled hunter?’ ‘Go up the slope of the 
mountain,’ said the witch-doctor, ‘till you come to a hollow tree, 
hide in it and wait. Soon a leopard will come, but do not fear, 
as it wil! have the spirit of your father, and is there to help you.’ 
Following the leopard, the lad came on his uncle sleeping over 
a small fire, protected from surprise by dry bamboo leaves 
scattered on the ground all round him. The leopard stopped 
and stood, so that the boy was behind his uncle, and then made 
a move on the leaves away from the boy to divert the man’s 
attention. and the boy killed the man. The case was tried by a 
man I knew well, and he told me that careful examination of the 
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scene corroborated every detail of the boy’s story, and the pad 
marks of the leopard could not have been made by a man dis- 
guised in a leopard skin.” 

Whether the story is true in fact or not (which seems more 
probable), it does throw light on the native mentality. 

Undoubtedly, the necessity for appeasing the ghost was one 
of the reasons why the homicide must himself be slain, whether 
the killing had been malicious or not. Mr. Milner’s case shows 
the belief that the spirit was anxious for such action to be taken, 
and that it was even willing to assist in the work of vengeance. 

This belief in the spirit-world is linked up by Hobhouse in 
his exhaustive work, “ Morals in Evolution” (1906), with the 
primitive instinct for revenge at all costs. He suggests that, with 
regard to the Australian aborigines, “the pretext” (that all injuries 
are the work of evil spirits working through a man) “is a 
sufficiently thin skin for the idea of vicarious vengeance.” 

This brings us down to what is perhaps the ultimate basis for 
the rule of Absolute Liability. 

Every living being resents an injury, and instinctively desires to 
take vengeance. The urge to hit back is universal—even the 
child who falls off his chair will automatically beat in anger the 
thing which hurt him. 

As G. Ives put it in his book, “A History of Penal Methods” 
(1914), p. 248: “If there be one general law of life it is the 
following: every animal (and we could extend the law even to 
vegetables) replies to an attack by a defence which is itself often 
a repelling attack, a sort of answering shock; there is a primitive 
instinct which has its origin in a reflex movement, in the 
irritability of the living tissues and without which life would be im- 
possible; even animals deprived of their brains, do they not still 
endeavour to bite those who take hold of them?” 

Indeed, punishment shows strong traces of its instinctive origin 
in that we have found it resorted to and applied in ways and 
circumstances which serve no rational or objective purpose; in 
ways so obviously childish and animistic that the only possible 
explanation is that they must be looked on as acts instinctive and 
concessory. 

We have seen some of these in the sections on Deodand in 
English and Greek law—there are many, and from all sorts of 
peoples. When these relics lingered in civilised society men 
occasionally tried to devise explanations to make them appear 
rational. Thus, Coke, in his Institutes, quotes Stanford, J., who 
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tried thus to justify the law as he found it, being ignorant of 
its real origin. 

Stanford said: “If ‘A’ killeth a man with the sword of ‘B,’ 
the sword shall be forfeit to the King as a deodand because 
movet ad mortem, and for default of safe keeping of the same 
by the owner.” 

But that is only an unsuccessful effort to make appear rational 
what had arisen instinctively. 

The real origin of these, to us, curious institutions is the urge 
to give blow for blow. 

“The human being, like the animal,” said Professor Hamar, 
in ‘‘ The Illusion of Free Will” (1899), “when struck instinctively 
gives back blow for blow . . . the animal wounded by a stone 
or arrow seeks vengeance of the stone or arrow. It considers it 
responsible for its wound.” 

We may sum up with a sentence from Letourneau’s “Evolution 
Juridique” (1885), p. 10: “The reflex instinct of defence is the 
biological root of the ideas of law and justice, since it is evidently 
the basis of the first of laws, the law of retaliation.” 

That goes back through all time—before considerations of 
motive ever came into being, before human thought or life had 
ever evolved. 


R. WYSE JACKSON. 





AN APPEAL TO THE EAR. 


To the proofs for the pronunciation of Z as zd in Classical 
Greek (well summarised in Giles’ Manual, p. 115, and Buck’s 
recent book, p. 142) may be added the slight but corrobo- 
rative evidence provided by the extraordinary word xva&ZPi 
(? “goat’s milk”) quoted by Clement of Alexandria (.Stro- 
matets, v,675) in an alleged citation from Thespis. Bentley 
indeed showed that the lines could not be by Thespis 
{Phalaris, p. 241), but that they must have beer an inven- 
tion of a later age, and this is the universal view now (pace 
R. J. Walker, /chneutae, ix). But a late origin also implies 
an attempt to archaize: Trypho and Dion. Hal. were aware, 


for instance, of the lost digamma, and we may presume that 
the realism which wrote avd OnAaudvev OriLac Kvaxwyv (v. 2) 
to father on Thespis would also embrace the pronunciation. 
With % = dz, wvaEZ3i (i.e. kna-ks-dz-b7) is well-nigh unpro- 
nounceable: it certainly would require more effort, i.e. more 


time-lag, than would permit the word to form a dacty] with 
the ré following in the text. On the other hand, kua-ks-zd-bi 
becomes kuaksdbi (i.e. a clear disyllable knaksd-d2), and 
kva&ZBi rd gives quite a possible, if not (to a schoolmaster) 
very passable, dactyl in the anapaestic dimeter 18 cor owévow 
xva&Z/3i ro AevKdy (Vv. 1). 

If we had only the text of Clement, it might well be 
assumed that this strange collection of letters hid a corrup- 
tion. The word, however, is not only referred to by Porphyry, 
but it is found in the papyrus remains of school books (see 
texts given by Wessely, Eznige Reste griechischer Schulbiicher, 
and by Ziebarth, Aus der antiken Schule). KvakZj3i and three 
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other words make up the whole Greek alphabet. This play 
with “tongue-twisters” (yaAtvoi, Quintilian, I, i, 37') was 
obviously a well-known diversion and a schoolmaster’s device 
for giving practice in accurate pronunciation. That the words 
were not necessarily voces nzhili is shown by the parallel sets 
of four words cited, which include genuinely semantic vocables 
such as mAjKrpov and og¢iy& But whether cva&ZBi was a real 
word or not is wo¢ the issue here: the point is that it is 
expected to scan in a way which calls for ¢ = 2d. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 


1T am indebted to Professor R. G. Austin for this reference. 





INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.—Part II. 
amac-Owped. 


For the Speeches the text used is that of Professor E. §, 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attict (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1904). S.-J. = the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, edited by H. Stuart 
Jones. 

A list of corrections to be made in Part I. will be found 
at the end of the present instalment. 


A (concluded). 


amac I. 4; II. 1, 6, 7, 10 dzs, 13, 14, 21, 22, 23 dts, 25, 27, 
33, 37,45,46; III.1; V. 6; VI. 6, 14, 54, 63 d2s; VII. 5, 
19 dts, 30, 32; VIII. 1; XI. 5. 

avraréw III. 78; VI. 31. 

‘ Ask back’: no object expressed III. 78; double acc: 
VI. 31. 

amwadAayn II. 31 (‘ way to settle a matter’). 

amaX\\arrw IL. 30; III]. 28; V. 19, 28; VI. 24; VII. 12; 
VIII. 44; XI. 31. 

Active V. 28 (‘satisfy’ creditors), VII. 12 (‘set free 
from’ weyaAng cuapopac), XII. 31 (‘deprive of’). Passive in 
the other cases, ‘to be relieved from,’ with genitive (not 


expressed V. 19); VIII. 44 008 &e amadAadrrerac tov Tpay- 
patog ‘is still addicted to this <immoral > practice.’ 
amavraxi (or -ot) IX. 14 (‘everywhere’). 
amapxn V. 42 (plural). 
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In the Or. Att. only Isoc. 4. 31, 6. 96, 10. 66, Hyp. 
In Phil. 15 col. 6 1. 5 Kenyon (all plural, ‘first fruits’) and 
[Dem.] 12. 21 (sing., ‘an offering’ from the spoils of the 
Medes. So here, a. rv dvrwy ‘ part of their property as an 
offering ’). 

amac I. 13, 15, 16, 20, 27, 30, 31, 33, 34, 37, 42, 45, 51; II. 
1, 2, 18, 24, 36, 40, 46; III. 10, 24, 34, 36, 50, 51, 52, 54, 59, 
61, 62, 73; IV. 1, 5, 8, 11 des, 18, 28; V. 3, 7, 8, 9, 14, 38; 
VI. 9, 25, 37, 38, 41, 48, 49, 54, 59, 60, 65 ; VII. 1, 20, 23, 38; 
VIII. 10, 37, 43; IX. 3, 8, 14 d2s, 15, 16, 20, 27, 35 des, 36; 
X.5; XI. 10, 36, 38, 41, 49, 50; XII. 1, 6. 

With a noun without the article: II. 1 & amavrog rpd- 
mov.—With a personal pronoun: II. 2, 40; IIT. 59; V. 38; XII. 
6.—Between article and noun: (a) with @AdAog II. 24, VII. 
38; (6) rov awavta xpdvov III. 36; VIII. 43; IX. 20, 27 
(but G. rov ypdvov VI. 49). wag is used about half as often 
again. 

anataw V. 14 (jrariOn). 
ameAéw X. 19 (jwelAnsay). 
ameqe IT. 43; V. 24; VI. 32; fr. 19. 

Pres. ptcple. except V. 24 (amyew); with otyouae IL. 43, 

VI. 32. 

atapyewg VI. 35 (umd yijpwe, ‘broken up,’ ‘ incapaci- 
tated’); fr. 147 (iq. awoAeXadyxwe Pollux 2. 127, ‘having 
blurted out’). 

aTEipwe VIII. 5. 

ameAguBépa VI. 19. 

ateAebVepocg Iv. o; Vi. (avOpwroe as) s We SM 

amepyaZoua fr. 3 (arepyacauevog avri tov atodove ik Tw 
Epywv wv eipyacaro Harp.). 

avexOavona I. 22; II. 30; III. 73; fr. 15. 

avé Bea I. 22. 

amoréw VII. 17; VIII. 14, 28, 40; XII. 11 fr. 30 
(passive). 
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amoria I, 29. 

amarog I. 22 (‘incredible’). 

amXovg [V. 5; XI. 32. 

awiwe IV. 2 (‘straightforwardly’); VIII. 30 (‘as a 
general proposition,’ 2” umzversum, Wyse). 

awd I. 13; II. 4, 290, 35, 42; III. 22, 80; IV. 29; V. 36, 
39, 42; VI. 14 der, 19, 47; VIII. 35, 40; IX. 29; XI. 42; 
XII. 2. 

Usually ‘ from,’ ‘ out of.”,— Since,’ ‘after, of time II. 4; 
IV. 29; VI. 14 éer, 47.— III. 22. ard rod abronarov ‘by mere 


chance.’ 
atoyyvwoxw V. 34 d2s (‘disallow charges against’). 
atoypapw IV. 28; VI. 36, 44; VII. 39; XI. 34, 43. 
The meaning varies: IV. 28 ‘denounce in writing’; 
VI. 36, 44 ‘ describe in writing,’ ‘inscribe’; in the middle in 
the other passages, of making an assessment, inventory, or 


registration of property. 
amocetxvumt, -bw I]. 17; 1V. 9 bts; V. 4, 353 VI. 10 Zer, 
12 dts, 16, 55, 57; VII. 1,4; IX. 27, 31, 35; X. 14, 15, 26. 
Usually ‘ prove,’ with the acc., with we, or with acc. 
and participle (V. 35; VI. 10 ds; X. 26). Also ‘give 
information,’ ‘state,’ ‘describe’ (VI. 12 dzs, 16, 55); ‘ present’ 
(VI. 55); ‘produce’ (IX. 31 deaBijxag Pevdeic). The tenses 
are fut. and aor. ind. active, and perf. ind. or inf. passive: 
also amrodakarwaav V. 4, and -dw once (IX. 31 aocevde). 
avooéxouat II. 2; VII. 3. 
arodnuéw II. 6; IL]. 20; LV. 27; IX. 1, 14, 
Always ‘ go abroad.’ 
aroénuia II. 12 (‘habit of going abroad ’). 
amoduaraw XII. 12 (with gen.). 
arodiooua II. 29; VI. 30, 33; XI. 48 (‘sell’). 
arodioume I], 9, 27, 28 bts, 29; V. 3, 21 dts, 28 dts, 44; VI. 
28,63; VII. 22, 38,41, 42; VIII. 3; IX.23; XI. 12, 26; fr. 66, 
129, 130. 
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The MSS. have in II. 9 érsdi8worv for amo-; in IL. 28 
arodicog Oa for arodiddva ; in IL. 29 amoeted vac for atodidorat. 
—Besides the usual ‘ pay over’ or ‘ pay back,’ of financial 
transactions, it means ‘requite’ (a kindness) VII. 41, IX. 23; 
‘render’ (to the gods) V. 44; ‘assign’ (of the laws) VI. 28, 
VII. 22, XI. 12; ‘award’ (of a court) XI. 26. In fr. 130 F. 
translates arodedwkdrt 7a¢ wicbwoeg by ‘as I had alienated the 
revenues.” In V. 3 rijv eyytny awidw@xey Wyse and Thalheim 
accept Buermann’s éyydény, ‘ has fulfilled his duty as surety.’ 


aToodoKkimalo - 35. 

arvOvynoxw I. 1, 14, 46; Il. 14; IV. 19, 21, 29; V. 4, 6, 
6, 42,.48, 46; Vi. 13, 37; VL. 3, 85 EX. 34). 17; 2 
a..4 7-1. Oh 

avoxeipouat TV. 7 (in mourning). 

amoxAsio@ (-n- Wyse) VI. 40 (rp Obpa); XI. 17 (passive 


sy) 

amoxpivona I. 11; VI. 12,13; IX.6; XI. 5,6. 

Aorist except aroxpiverac XI. 6. 

amroxpioie VI. 16; XI. 6; fr. 7. 

amoxptrroua (middle) VII. 40 (‘conceal for one’s own 
benefit’) ; VIII. 20 (‘keep dark,’ ‘ hush up’). 

amoxreivw IV. 28; V. 46; VIII. 41 ‘aor. only). 

avo\anufsavw Il. 34; V. 40; VIII. 8, 23, 25 des, 38 dis ; 
IX. 29: fr. 129 (‘recover’ V. 40; VIII. 8, 23; elsewhere 
‘ receive’). 

atoAatbw II. 7; VII. 6; XI. 47. 

avoAsizw I. 7; III. 8, 35,78; V. £2. 

In III. of a wife leaving her husband or a widow 
leaving his house; in I. 7 ‘omit,’ ‘ fail to employ’; in V. 12 
‘digress’ (60ev améduov). 

amo\Aua V. 9, 30; VI. 29, 37; VIII. 44 (rov Kxanwe 
avoAovnevor ‘the accursed’); XI. 31, 49. 

amodoyiouae V. 5; fr. 29. 

awodoyia VI. 62 ; XI. 32. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXVII, 
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atvoAvw VI. 33 (of a mortgagee making over a house to 
the mortgagor on payment of the amount due on the 
mortgage). 

arovoéouat fr. 29 (si v.l.). In the Or. Att. we find else- 
where only azovevonuévog, -we (Isoc. 6. 75, 8. 93; Dem. 
19. 69, 25. 32, 43. 41: ‘reckless’). 

avogevow fr. 148 (atrofevwAijva ‘to be convicted of Fevia’ 
Pollux 3. 57). 

Here only in the Or. Att. Ast gives it = mzgro, Plato 

Laws 708 B, 866 A (both middle). 

anonéutTrw I. 14, 15, 22. 

aropéw I. 39 (awopovpévac ‘ unprovided for,’ of daughters : 
middle, acc. to Wyse) ; III. 40 (‘lack,’ c. gen.); VI. 24 (‘at 
a loss’); XI, 6 (‘to be embarrassed ’). 

aropi« VIII. 8 (sg., ‘embarrassed condition, F.); XI. 17 
(pl., ‘ difficulties ’). 

amopog VII. 9; XI. 37, 38 zs; fr. 104 (here ‘hard to 
counter’; in the other passages it denotes financial straits). 

amoppélw fr. 105 (amoppitavreg amouepioavrec, atéuoipay 


tiva Sdvreg “Ioatocg. "ore OF Kav Ty Kwu@o(a Harp.: ‘give a 
portion’). 


ardppnace II. 29 (dixny rie a.). 
In the Or. Att. only here (‘ interdiction’ of a sale) and 
Dem. 33. 31 (notice to an arbitrator not to decide an arbitra- 
tion in the absence of his colleagues). Lys. 22. 14 has ra¢ 
oTrovoeac méAXEtv atoppnOioeaBa ‘ to be denounced.’ 
anoorepiw I. 18; II. 24; III. 72; IV. 21; V. 40; VI. 4, 
59; VII. 7 dzs, 25, 38; VIII. 3, 27, 43 des, 45; IX. 2, 23, 31, 
7; X.6, 4S, 07, 18, 253 ff. 25, 129, 
Meanings: (1) ‘ unjustly to deprive someone of some- 
thing,’ with (a) acc. of person and gen. of thing, I. 18; II. 
24; VI. 4,59; VII. 7; TX. 2; or (6) double acc., III. 72; 
IV. 21; V. 40; VIU. 43 (2nd); TX. 23. Also in passive, 
c. gen. of thing, VII. 25, 38; IX. 37; X. 6, 25 (not expressed, 
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VIII. 45; X. 15). (2) ‘to embezzle, VII. 7; VIII. 3, 27; 
43 (Ist). (3) ‘to defraud,’ IX. 31; X. 17,18; fr. 15, 129.— 
Wyse remarks (V. 40) that this is the wox propria for repudia- 
tion of a debt. 

arosvAaw V. 30 (a poetical verb, here only in the Or. 
Att. ; quoted also from Xen. Anadé. 1. 4. 8). 

atotmaw fr. 130 (tw rev azoriunbértwy ‘except mort- 
gaged property ’). 

aroriunua VI. 36 (‘ mortgage-security ’). 

avotivw IV. 11 (‘ pay over’). 

atogaivw I, 17, 19, 34, 35, 38, 41, 48, 49; II. 44; III. 30, 
73, 77, 79; IV. 2, 13; V. 6, 15 guénguies, 32 ter, 33, 35; 
VI. 13, 30; 1X. 38, 24, 26, 20; &. 96; Al. 49; fr. 

Uses :—(1) ‘prove’ to the satisfaction of the court, 

(a) with participial constr., I. 17, 35, 38; II. 44; IX. 24; 
(4) followed by we or relative clause, I. 48, 49; III. 77; 
fr. 26; (c) absolute, V. 35; VI. 13; X. 24. (2) ‘represent’ 
as being, I. 19, 34 with participle, IV. 2 without. (3) ‘pro- 
duce, put in’ a will, I. 41; IV. 13; V. 6, 15 guznquies ; 
IX. 18, 25, 26. (4) ‘declare, present’ as legitimate offspring, 
III. 30, 73, 79; VI. 22. (5) ‘disclose’ property, XI. 43. 
(6) ‘make an award,’ of arbitrators (middle voice), V. 
32 fer, 33. 

atogépw VI. 22 (amrnvéxOn, ‘was removed from the altar’); 
fr. 37 (mpo¢ ode ra Snuevopeva arepépero, ‘to whom questions 
of confiscated goods were referred,’ F.). 

anogevyw IIT. 5 (‘be acquitted in,’ c. acc.). 

amogopa fr. 113 (atopopaig tHv modwy ‘removal of land- 
marks’ (boundary stones). Recurs in Or. Att. And. 1.38 and 
Aesch. 1.97: but there of the payment due to his master from 
a slave hired out to the mines at Laurium (And.) or allowed 
to work at a skilled trade (Aesch.). Our passage not in 
S.-J.). 


aroxeporovéw VI. 37, 45 d2s (of disapproval by dicasts). 
rs 
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avopngZoua II. 44; V. 34, 45 (‘ to acquit,’ with the gen. 
or (V. 34) a dependent clause). 

amporxog II. 5; ILI. 29, 38. 

amwrépw VII. 20 (yéve a. ‘more remote in relationship’). 

apa I. 36, 40; II. 20; III. 16, 54; IV. 29; VI.9; IX.9; 
X. 14, 17; fr. 66. 

Always very near beginning of clause, The force is 
‘then’ or ‘indeed,’ except in fr. 66, where it occurs in the 
report of a false statement (wW¢ dpa rereAeurnKwe einy). 

dpa III. 33, 37; VIII. 43; XI. 23, 47. 

Always in a direct question, and at the beginning of 

the sentence. 
apyvpov I. 1; Il. 27; III. 28, 39; -V. 35, 40; VI. 30; 
VII. 8, 31; VIII. 24, 25, 38; fr. 30, 66. 

The view of fr. 30 taken by F. seems right: xara récov 
a. sioevyveypévag; ‘On what basis were the taxes paid?’ 
Caccialanza gives: ‘a quanto ammonta il denaro versato?’ 
So also Dareste. ‘Sum of money’ in the other passages. 

apétoxw I. 34. 

aperh V. 41, 46. 

apiora VII. 38 ; XII. 9. 

apxiw V. 5 (Hpxe av). Rare in Or. Att. (15 t.). 

apxovvtwo VIII. 5 (a... égpeiv ‘will speak sufficiently 
well’). 

In the Or. Att. recurs only Dem. 27. 2, in a repetition 
of this passage. 

apvéouat IV. 20. 
apwalw XI. 16. 

Dem. has it 16t. all the other Or. Att. together only 
1ot., including the odd mi) dpwafe rijv giAormiav of Aesch. 
$23. 

appaBwv VIII. 23 ds (‘deposit’ paid by purchaser, and 
forfeited if the purchase is not completed). 
appnv II. 10, 13; ITI. 68; VI. 6,9; VII. 20 ter; X. 13; 
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XI. 17 (no subst. here and in VII.; the rest with aaidec or 
Tatolov). 

appwotéw LX. 4 (-odvra). 

apxatog VI. 38 dzs (r&v -wy ‘capital ’). 

apxupecia VII. 28 (2v -ate, ‘elections.’ What they were 
is doubtful: see Wyse, p. 571); fr. 149. 

apxatpeoratw fr. 149 (‘hold an assembly for the election of 
magistrates’ S.-J.). 

apxs I. 3, 6, 14, 18, 21, 22, 25; II. 2, 21; Hl. 3, 50; 
IV.7; V.$; Vil. 4, 44, 28, 34.:303 VII gap 2. 8 
5; AL. 2,9, 38,40; H 8% 

It means ‘magistrate’ in I, except §6 2 apyiic. 

This phrase recurs II. 2; III. 3; V. 5; VII. 4, 9, 14, 21; 
X.; XI.; and fr. 15: it means ‘originally’ or ‘from the 
outset’ (kar’ apyac IV. 7). Note especially XI. 46 (the 
conviction of a witness for perjury involves a fresh trial). 
In II. 21 and III. 50 we find rjv apxhv in negative clauses, 
‘atall.’ In VII. 34 év apyy is ‘ while holding office’; 2b. 39 
apxev tag apxa¢ ‘to hold the appropriate offices’; VIII. 32 
éxeivor yap api) Tov yévoug ‘in them the family starts.’ 

ap\Oewpéiw fr. 150 (‘to be the head of a sacred embassy’). 

apxGewpnare fr. 150 (‘the office of apxBéwpog,’ head of a 
sacred embassy). 

adoxoua (‘begin’) I. 8; III. 77; VIII. 6; TX. 20. 

apxw (‘hold command, office’) VI. 9, 14 (a6 A. apxorroc), 
47 (am’ Ev. doyovroc); VII. 39; VIII. 43 (uer’ Ev. apyovra); 
fr. 66 (éwi K. apxovrog). In VI. 21 it is ‘to set going,’ c. gen. ; 
in VIII. 19 ‘to preside at’ (apyev sic ra Oeopopdpra). 

aoxwv I. 14 des, 22, 25; III. 46, 47, 48, 51, 52, 62, 78; 
IV. 8; V. 18; VI. 12 d2s, 31, 32 dts, 36 dts, 37,44; VII. 30; 
XI. 33, 34. 

aoéAyea IIT. 13 (‘disorderly conduct’). 

asedyi¢ VIII. 43 (a. cat Biaog, ‘brutally insolent and 
violent’). 
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asedywo X. 11 (wapavdpwe «al a.). 

acQevéw I. 14 (c. cogn. acc.); II. 14; III. 20; IX. 3, 4, 17. 

aabevae I. 14 ad fin. ex emend. 

acxéw VII. 14; XII. 3 (‘ train, ‘ educate’). 

aopuevoc 1X. 24. 

aoraZoua 1X. 4, 30 (‘regard with affection ’). 

aorée, -) IV. 10; VI. 25; VII. 16; VIII. 19; XII. 7 
bis, 9 bis (San Athenian citizen’). 

aorv III. 23 des; V. 11, 29; VI. 33; VIII. 35; XI. 44. 
Used in the dative only, with éy (év rq in III.), and meaning 
‘in town,’ 

aoruvopog I. 15. 

aréAea V. 47 ‘in plural). 

‘ Immunities’: here of those granted to the descendants 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton. The trierarchy, war tax, and 
religious duties were not included {Wyse.). 

arisinrog III. 35. 

‘Not assessed,’ and therefore, as the context shows, 

‘not included in the statement of the dowry.’ 

arma X. 17. 

atrymuow V.19; VIII. 41. 

aroxog III. 36 (‘ sterile,’ of a woman). 

dromog VI. 2, 12 (Scheibe). 

atvxéw II. 7, 23 (both pres. ptcp., ‘ unfortunate’). 

atoxyua X. 20 (guvi re a. mpdoe ro Snudarov ovvé3n, ‘I had 
a bit of trouble with the Treasury’). 

av III. 50; VII. 35 des; X. 20; XI. 28, 34. Bekker for av 
in IIT. 50. 

avOic VIII. 44 (‘a second time’). 

avrouarog III, 22 (awd rov avrouarov ‘ accidentally ’). 

auToc. 
(1) ‘He’ etc. 

I. 1 dts, 2, 4, 9 dts, U1, 13, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24 dts, 25, 26 des, 31 
bis, 32, 34, 36 dts, 37, 42 ter, 44, 46 fer, 48, 51 ter; II. 3, 5 des, 
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8 ter, 9 quater, 10 quater, 11 bis 12 ter, 14, 15 bts, 19, 20 zs, 
21 bts, 22 ter, 23 bis, 24, 25 bts, 27 bis, 28 quater, 30 bis, 33, 
35, 36, 37 quater, 39, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47 dis; III. 6, 7, 8 
bis, 9, 10 ter, 11 dts, 13 b%s, 14, 15 dts, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 28, 
30, 31, 32 d¢s, 33, 34, 36 guinguies, 38 ter, 40 bis, 42, 48 ter, 
49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 62 dzs, 63, 64 bts, 66 dis, 67 dis, 69, 
71, 72 ler, 73 bts, 74, 75, 76 bts, 78 quater, 79 ter; IV. 1 dis, 
3, 5, 8 des, 9 dts, 10, 11, 12, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27; V.4 bes, 6, 7, 
8, 10 guater, 11 ter, 12, 14, 15, 18,-19 fer, 20, 21, 22 bis, 23 ter, 
25 dts, 26, 27, 28 bts, 29 Ler, 33, 34 Ler, 35 cer, 37, 38, 39, 40 
ter; VI. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 dts, 11, 12 bts, 15, 16 dis, 18 ter, 19 
bis, 20 ter, 21, 22, 25 ter, 26, 27 bis, 29, 30, 32, 33 dts, 39 drs, 
40 dts, 44 bis, 45, 46, 50 dis, 52 ter, 53, 55, 57 des, 58, 61 dis, 
62, 63,64; VII. 2 ¢er, 4, 6 dis, 7 bis, 8, 9 bts, 10, II guingutes, 
13, 14, 16 ds, 17 bts, 20, 21 bts, 22 bis, 24 bts, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31 dts, 32 bis, 37, 38 ter, 41, 43, 44 des, 45 dis; VIII. 1, 2, 4, 
6, 7 ter, 8 ter, 9, 10 bts, 13, 16, §7, 18 dzs, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
31, 32, 36 dts, 37, 39, 40, 42 ter, 43, 44, 46; IX. 4, 5 des, 6 des, 
7 bis, 11, 14 bts, 15,17 ter, 18, 21, 23, 24, 26, 29 dis, 32, 33, 
35; X. 2 d2s, 3, 4, 5 ozs, 8, 9 dts, 10 dis, 11 dts, 12, 13 des, 14 
bis, 15, 16 guater, 18 bis, 19 guinguies, 21, 24; XI. I, 2, 4 des, 
6, 8, 9 ds, 11, 14 d2s, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22 dts, 24 ter, 25 
ler, 26 ter, 27, 28, 30 ter, 38, 39 fer, 41 bts, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47; 
XII. 1, 2 d¢s, 3,6, 7 dts, 10, 11, 12 bts; fr. 8, 15, 29 dts, 30 
bis, 66 quatey, 90, 129, 130 des. 
In V. 27 read rapadidova adry. 


avtoc. 
(2) Lpse. 
I. 4, 10, 12, 15 dzs, 17 bts, 18, 19, 26, 36 des, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 
46, 49, 51 dis; Il. 4, 6, 7, 16, 17 des, 18, 25, 26, 33, 36, 38 des, 
39 bis, 40; ILi. 6, 7, 11, 12 d2s, 17, 20, 24, 31, 355 37, 42, 49 Sus, 
54, 55. 70,72, 77; IV. 4,9, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 23, 24 fer, 25,27; 
V. 3 dts, 8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 25, 32, 33, 36, 42, 44; VI. 1, 4, 5, 8, 
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8 bts, 36 bts, 43, 44, 46 fer, 51, 52, 57 bis, 58 dzs, 59, 60, 
; VII. 1 d¢s, 3, 6, 11, 13, 1§, 19, 23, 26, 30 dzs, 32, 38, 
+ VEIL. 5, 7, 16, 22, 23, 90, 31, 35,45; X.4 008, §, 7, 
8, 25, 27, 30, 31, 34 dts, 35, 36; X. 5, 9, II, 15, 17 Ses, 
; XI. 11, 38; XII. 7, 8, 9, 10; frag. 130, 134. 


’ , 
auToc. 


(3) ldem. 


I. 23 (Cobet), 44; Il. 25 fer, 26; III. 4, 10, 11, 21, 30, 74; 
IV. 4 dts, 5, 10, 18, 19, 23; V.8, 9; VI. 52; VIL. 5, 11, 16, 
90; 365 EK. Oe: 29 3 Me BS, O55 AS. 2 (ravra), 10 (ravrov), 
ri. 12 + fale Reiske), 13 (ravroév), 15 seal Bekker), 16, 17 
(rav70), 19 (rabrov), 21 fer (including radrdé and ravra), 23. 


avrov KrA. 


I. 4,7, 10 d¢s, 12 dts, 13, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27 bzs, 28 ter, 20, 
34, 4@; IL. 1,.7, 8, 10,11 27, 17, 31, 33, a4, 265 U1. 17 Oe, 
18, 27, 30, 31 d2s, 32, 37, 39, 42, 49, 50, 52, 58, 60 dzs, 63, 65, 
67, 68 dts, 69, 72, 75, 76,79; IV. 3, 8, 10, 15, 27; V. 11, 13, 
37, 40; VI. %;.7, 20, 21, 27, 28, 38, a6 Ges; VIL. 2, 6 ds, 9,9, 
13, 15 des, 34, 38, 39, 41; VIII. 1 des, 7, 11, 17 des, 18 dts, 36 
bts, 37 ber, 40, 42 ; ¥X.-3, 13, 15, 20, 24, 25, 2903. A. §, 88, 224 
XI. 8, 9, 12, 15, 20, 30, 31,41, 49; XII. 2 dés, 6,7, 8 dts, 9 Ler. 
See also éavrov (which F. prints in X. 5). 


avTopwpy IV. 28 (é2’ avr.). 
apapéw I. 12; Il. 40, 46, 47; III. 62,64; V. 9 des, 10, 
et, 90303 ViL..04, 47; X4. 29,485 ff. G7. 

Active VI. 14; passive III. 64; XI. 29, 45; middle 
elsewhere. Usually, in passive and middle, ‘to take away 
from,’ ‘deprive of, with double acc. (both not always ex- 
pressed). In XI. 45 aAX’ ixeiva agnpnrat xwpic means ‘that 
money has been reckoned separately’ (F.), ‘n’a pas été com- 
pris dans le compte’ (Dareste). In VI. 14 ageddure obv ravta 
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is ‘if one deducts these years.’ The phrase in fr. 67 (apa- 
peiaar cic eAevDepiav, vindicare in libertatem) recurs in the 
Or. Att. in Lys. 23. 11, Isoc. 12.97, Dem. 58.19, Aesch. 1.62, 
65, and is also varied by we éAcbOepov Svra and eapsioBa 
(Lys. 23.12, Isoc. 17.14, 49). Our verb is used in the general 
sense of ‘to release’ in e.g. Lys. 13. 23, 23. 10. 

apavig IV. 22; XI. 48 (‘veiled in uncertainty’: both 
neuter). 

apavifw VI. 38; VII. 35; VIII. 1; XI. 47. 

In the first three ‘do away with’; in the last (apaviZw rijv 
ovotav) Wyse (on V. 43) says that it refers to the conversion 
of real estate into money (adavij¢ ovata). 

apinue IV. 28; V. 1, 13, 14, 29; fr. 52, 66 (‘release’). 

aguvéoua II. 47; III. 60; IV. 1, 29; V. 11. 

agidrmog VII. 35. 

‘Devoid of public spirit.’ Recurs in the Or. Azz. only 
Lyc. 69. 


apiornu II, 28, 31, 41; III.6; IV. 8, 24; V. 1, 2, 18, 20, 
21 dis, 23, 24 dts, 27, 29. 


In all cases ‘to relinquish a claim.’ The person in 
whose favour this is done is put in the dative, the thing 
claimed in the genitive, when they are expressed, except 
V. 24 amvarag S Atxaoyévng Taira ra wépyn wv Kal voy duoroyet 
apeotavat rpiv. 

adopuy VI. 29 (‘basis for attack ’). 

aqooww VII. 38; fr. 54 (both middle). 

‘ To discharge a duty perfunctorily.’ So Isoc. 12. 269. 
Twice elsewhere in the Or. Att.: Aesch. 3. 120 (active: 
‘ purify’) ; [Dem.] 47. 70 (middle: ‘ perform the appropriate 
religious ceremonies’). 

agppwy XII. 4. 

axpnorog IV. 27; VII. 37,41; XI. 50 (always ‘useless,’ 
of persons in relation to the State). 
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B. 


PBadiZw I. 31; II]. 62; IX. 7. 
Used in III. 62 of entering into possession of an estate, 
like tuBaretw. 

Badaveioy V. 22, 23, 24, 28; VI. 33; fr. 83. 

The price of the bathhouse mentioned in VI. 33 is 

given as 3,000 drachmae. 

BapBupog II. 24 (kat "EAAnae cai BapBapore). 

Bacavifw VIII. 12 des. 

Bacavog VIII. 10, 11, 12 dzs, 13, 14, 17, 28, 29, 45; IX. 
29; fr. 30. 

‘Proof’ in IX. 29; ‘torture’ in the other places, viz. 

of slaves for the purpose of obtaining trustworthy evidence. 

8edAvpia VILL. 42 (plur.: ‘abominable actions’). 

PéBacog IX. 10; XI. 39, 45- 

BeBacdw I. 18, 19, 22, 33,48; IV. 26; V. 22, 23 des, 24; 
IX. 34. 

In I. ‘to confirm’ a bequest or will; in V., ‘to give a 
guarantee of title to’; in IV. and IX., ‘ to make effective.’ 

BeBaiwe I. 18, 22; VI. 30 (‘effectively’ and ‘effectively 
secured ’). 

BeAriwy VII. 33; fr. 29. 

ijua V. 25 (‘platform’ in court, from which speakers 
addressed the dicasts). 

Bia VII. 39. 

PraZoua IIT. 62 d2s; VII. 40; VIII. 2, 38 (‘use violence’). 

Biaocg VIII. 43 (aseAyie dv kat B.). 

Bioge VI. 54; VIII. 7; XII. 3 (‘ resources’: add. Reiske) ; 
fr. 131. 
Bidw VI. 18 (éBiw), 49 (Biotea: aor., Wyse). 
BAapy XI. 6. 
BAanrw I. 12; fr. 67. 
Bracgnuéw II. 43 (wepi guod BAashuelv, ‘ to slander me’). 
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BonBéw II. 1, 47; IIT. 46; IV. 16, 31; V. 20; VII. 4, 37; 
VIII. 5,45; IX. 35. 

BovAcbouae I. 11, 20, 41, 43, 50; Il. 1, 15; ILI. 64; VII. 
33; VIII. 36; X. 16. 

‘To adopt a course of action’: so, when qualified by 
6p9a¢, ‘to be well advised’; by vvd« dpAde, ‘to be ill advised,’ 
‘to act under a misapprehension.’ 

BobrAkvarg fr. 62 (a legal term, denoting a murder-plot). 

Bovdy IV. 28; VI. 50 (the Council). 

BobAnog VII. 2 (plur.: ‘ wishes’ expressed in a will). 

BovrAopae I. 11, 12, 14. 17, 18 dzs, 19, 20, 21, 25 zs. 26, 
27 bts, 28, 34, 42, 46, 48, 50; IT. 5, 11 des, 12, 13 des, 15, 17, 
20, 28, 33, 37, 38, 43, 46; III. 11, 13, 15, 16, 27, 28, 36, 39, 40, 
6, 47 (si v.1.), Ot (si v.11), 7% Fa: 77; EV. 1, 18, 38 2h SH 
30; V. 5. 30 Rh.473 VE. 5,38 Oy ah ts VER a 
o2, 35,431 VII. 10,20; LA. 18, 39, 19, 27,904 A. 3) OS, 
19; XI. 3, 14, 25, 30, 31, 38; XII. 9 des; fr. 15, 29 d2s, 30. 

BpaBevrig LX. 35 ‘arbiters, ‘umpires,’ a metaphor from the 
games (Wyse. Recurs in the Or. Att. only [Dem.] 12. 17). 

Bpaxtc 1.17; VI. 9,19; VII. 4, 43; X. 25; XI. 32, 48; 
fr. 15. With ovoia, ‘slender means, X. 25; XI. 48; else- 
where as e.g. I. 17 Bpayéa eimeiv, ‘to say a few words, XI. 32 
dua Ppayéwv sizwov. 

Bwude II. 31, 32; VIL. 15 (plur.): these three for oath- 
taking ; IX. 7 rude B. rode warpwove, for worship; fr. 65 Harp. 
s.v. Ore quotes Isaeus as saying 6ri ra émexyputrousva tise Xph- 
para emi rwv (3. érifero ‘that sums offered for the apprehension 
of persons were placed upon the altars’ (F.). 


r. 


yaperde III. 14 d2s, 80; XII. <7>,9. Always fem. 
yapéw IT. 18; III. 80; V.5 (mid.); VI. 10, 11, 24, 25; 
VIII. 7, 9. 
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yaunXia IIL. 76, 79 d¢s; VIII. 18, 20 (it is called a csirvoy 
by Hesychius ; Suidas says that the bridegroom am:didou tu 
Toi¢g pparopow sic Adyov sbwyiac; and the verb used is always 
siaeveyxeiv: hence the correct view of this disputed word (see 
Wyse on III. 76) is that it was a donation to the gparopec, to 
be spent on a dinner. The marriage-banquet was a home 
affair : see the passages quoted under next entry). 

yauog VIII. 9 (yanoug . . dtrrobg izip rabruyg siartiacev), 
18 (dre yap 6 warnp abriy tAduPave, yapoug ciatiase Kat ixadece 


a e ~ . a ~ v ’ 
TpELC auTOU pirouc Meta TwV avrou TpoonkovTwr), 20 (un oltaO 


a \ , ¢ ~ , e - ‘ , ’ = 
av... Tov raripa ua yauoug ioriav Kal yapndlay siocveyKéiv) 


These passages, referring to a woman who was married twice 
alleged that on one occasion the wedding was celebrated with 
a dinner both by her father and by the bridegroom. 

yap. 

Always second in its clause, unless preceded by a word 
followed by wév or re, or by a word governed by a preposi- 
tion. The references are:—I. 1 dzs, 3, 6 dts, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24 dzs, 25, 30, 31; 36, 37, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 
48, 51; II. 3, 7, [8], 8, 13, 15, 19 d¢s, 22 dz, 23, 26 dis, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 33, 35, 38, 41; III. 5, 6, 10, 17, 18, 19, 24, 27, 28, 29, 
33, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 45, 47, 50, 51, 55, 57 Ses, 59 dzs, 61, 
66, 68, 71, 72 bts, 74 bis, 79 bis; IV. 2, 4 dis, 5, 7, 11, 12 des, 
13, 15, 16, 17 dis, 18, 19, 20, 22 dzs, 23 dts, 24, 25 dts, 27, 28; 
V. 1, 3,4 Sts, 5, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21 dzs, 22 quater, 23. 
26 bis, 30, 31, 35 fer, 36, 43 dts, 47; VI. 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 18 d2s, 21, 25 dzs, 28, 30, 35, 44, 46, 47, 52 des, 53, 
54 bts, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61, 62, 64,65; VII. 2 des, 5, 7, 8, 11 bes, 
13 dts, 14, 18, 19 dzs, 20, 24 bis, 26, 27, 30 bts, 34, 363; 37, 38; 
41,45; VIII. 1, 3, 7, 12, 15, 18, 21, 22, 26 d¢s, 30 dzs, 31 dis, 

2 ter, 33 quater, 34, 35, 36, 40, 43 dts, 46; IX. 2, 7, 8, 11, 13, 
14 dis, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34 ds, 35, 37 bis; 
X. 1 dts, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10 dzs, 12, 13, 14, 16 dzs, 18, 19 des, 21, 
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22, 23 bts, 25; XI. 1 dis, 4, 5 bts, 7, 8 dts, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 
21 bts, 24, 27, 28 bis, 29, 32, 33 bis, 38 dts, 40, 41, 44, 45 des, 
47, 48 bis, 49, 50 ter; XII. 2 des, 3, 4 bts, 5 dts, 7, 10; fr. 15 
ter, 26, 66, 90, 130. 
Among the uses of yap the following may be noted :— 
(1) Introducing statement of case or alleged facts or 
considerations in support. 


1. 2.0 16 91; Ths, ta. 28; IV. 2.3573 VV. 1 ee 


VI. 1, 3, §, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18, 21, 35, 54; VII. 5, 14, 18, 38]; 


VIII. 7, 18, 21, 35; 1X. 2,14, 30; X. 4, 19; XI. 8, 15, 24, 40. 
(2) Introducing summing-up. 
I. 48: IX. 34; XI. 50. 
(3) wal yap. 
IV.. 333 V.. 45. 1G; 23, 90; VE. 28, Ga; VEL 23-3. 8; 
XI. 8,13; XII. 4. 
(4) adda yap. 
a. 2% 
(5) ‘ Otherwise, ‘tf I am wrong. 
Hi. a2; TEL. 935 TVi173: Vitus, 
(6) ‘1 for my part think that,’ ‘1 think, indeed, that.’ 
i. a6<- TL. 97, 95, 52; TH. 13; 2h. 40 
(7) Ad enim. 
III. 24. 
(8) pépe yap. 
III. 40. 
(9) ‘ Yet this... 
IV. 4. 
(10) * Indeed,’ ‘ For, indeed,’ 
OV. we, Ses VER. 315 Ahh. 
(11) ‘Why,’ 
VIII. 33. 
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yé- 


The references are given under the following headings :— 
(1) Simple ye; (2) ye with relative = guippe guz; (3) ye with 
participle = uépote; (4) adda pv... ye; (5) et ye; (6) other 
combinations. 
(1) Simple ye. 
I. 9, 34; I]. 17; Ill. 25, 29, 34, 39, 40, 50 dzs, 63, 77, 80; 
IV. 8, 14, 24; V. 34, 37; VI. 54; VII. 36; VIII. 5, 28 des, 
29; IX. 13, 32; X. 10, 12, 15; XI. 6, 50 des; XII. 2, 3 (ex 
emend.) ; fr. 30 ds. 
(2) ye with rel. = gutppe qui. 
I. 34; IL. 40; III. 4, 24, 35; V. 10; VII. 40; fr. 129. 
dorig in III. 35, b¢ elsewhere. 
(3) ye with ptcpl. = uZpote. 
VI. 14; VIII. 33; IX. 10, 13; fr. 29. 1 (always with pres. 
ptcpl. of ciné). 
(4) aAAa piv... ye. 
III. 14, 43, 57, 76; XII. 4. 
(5) et ye. 
IT. 19, 39; IIT. 25, 49; VI: 15 (etrep). 
(6) Other combinations. 
[II. 33 (dpa ye); II. 30 (ye 84); fr. 30 (8é ye); VII. 41 (cat 
unv... ye); ILL. 14 (ob Shou ye). 
yeorroditw, yeombcioua, yersimove fr. 114 (S.-J. states 
that the correct spelling in all three is yeon-, and translates 
by ‘to support the cornice,’ ‘ cornice,’ and ‘ projecting end of 
rafter ’). 


yeirwe IIT. 13. 

yéivva fr. 136 (‘family’). 

yevvaw VII. 33 (roi¢g yevvioaaw ‘his parents’). 

yevvitng VII. 13, 15, 17, 26, 43 (the yevvijrac were the 
members of the yévoc, ‘family,’ made up of the blood- 
relations). 
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yévog I. 4, 17, 21, 36, 37 dts, 38, 40, 41 dts, 43, 45, 49; 
II. 24; III. 61, 63 d2s, 64, 65, 72, 74; 1V. 6, 10, 11, 15 des, 
16 wer, 22, 33, 24, 25 der, 913 V.. 10, a7; VL. Q me 28; 
VIII. 1, 32, 33 mr, 34; 1%. a 4, 33, 93; A. 5; AL 3, ee, 
5,6, 7, 8, 10, 17 G¢s, 21, 24, 25, 29, 30 dzs; fr. 90. 

Usually ‘kinship’ or ‘ degree of kinship.’ Note also zepi 
tov yévoug, ‘about his parentage,’ IV. 6, 10; ra yévy, ‘the 
relatives, IV. 113 of vouor of wepi rev yever, ‘dealing with 
consanguinity’ (F.), 1V. 16; da ro yévog, ‘ because of their 
birth, V. 47 ; apxn rov yévoue, see apyy, VIII. 32; yévog yap 
add’ ovxi ovyyévea, ‘lineal descendants and not mere 
collaterals’ (F.), VIII. 33; rq@ rotrov yéve, ‘to his claim of 
kinship,’ IX. 33; revro rd yévog, ‘ persons in this degree of 
kinship,’ XI. 2; rd wept avdrii¢ yévog, ‘ her degree of kinship,’ 
XII. 17. 

yéowy fr. 11 (yéporrac), 151 (yepatrépa). 

yewpyéw LX. 28 (éyewpyet). 

yewpyde fr. 31. 

yn V. 46 (Attica); VII. 31 (‘landed property,’ F.). 

ynpag IV. 16; VI. 9, 18, 29, 35 (‘senile decay’ is always 
implied). 

ynporpogéw I. 39; II. 10 (‘support in old age’). 

vyiyvoua I. 1, 9, 10, 18, 20, 22, 30, 31, 33, 36, 37, 41, 42, 
43,44, 45 des; II. 2, 11 dzs, 13, 16, 19, 21, 25, 28, 29, 33, 36, 
39, 42, 44, 47; III. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19 dzs, 21, 28, 33, 36 des, 
38 dts, 43, 44, 45, 48 dzs, 50 des, 51 dzs, 52, 54, 56, 57 des, 50, 
61 bzs, 66, 67, 72 bts, 73, 77, 79, 80; IV. 1, 7, 8, 12, 15 des, 22, 
23; V. 1, 5,6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 30, 36, 37, 42, 44, 
46, 47; VI. 2, 4 bcs, 6 dis, 7, 10, II, 13 dzs, 15, 18, 19, 20, 23, 
26, 30, 36, 43 dzs, 47, 48, 51, 56, 63,65; VII. 4, 7, 9 des, 11 des, 
12, 13, 16 dzs, 17, 19, 23, 26 dts, 28, 29, 34, 43, 44,45; VIII. 1, 
4 bis, 6, 7 bts, 8, 9, 12, 19, 25, 30, 31 S25, 33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 
43; 1X. 5, 8, 14, 17 dés, 19 dts, 22, 24, 25, 28, 30, 33, 36 des; 
X. 1, 2, 4 des, § dts, 7 bts, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 dts, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
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20 bis, 23 bts, 26; XI. 5, 8, 10 fer, 11, 13, 15, 22 fer, 23, 24, 
38, 39, 42 fer, 47, 48, 49, 50; XII. 2, 4, 5, 6, 10; fr. 66, 112. 


ylyvecKw. 
(1) ‘decide’; ‘ pronounce judgment that.’ 
Ese; 10. 90.38, 30. 355 TEL. 28, S53 EV. 08s V. 34.19, 
$033: ¥s. 3. 
(2) ‘see,’ ‘know,’ ‘ comprehend,’ ‘ realise,’ ‘ recognise.’ 
1. 8,90; TEL-6, 82, 89. ge a2, 78; TV... 3, 7.2383. Vi oe 
VI. 48, 50; VII. 3; VIII. 21; [X. 11 (with participial con- 
struction); XI. 7, 11, 15 (passive), 22; XII. 9. 
(3) ‘know’ a person. 
TH. so dds; TV.22; Vi..1g; VEEL ow 
Note also II. 33 @ tyvwoA adroic, ‘the property 
awarded to them’; VII. 30 ob pévov idia ratira yryvwoxovew, 
GAXa Kai Syposia ro Kowdv Tig TAAEwE odTw Tad7’ Eyvw«e, ‘there 
is not merely a personal feeling in favour of this course, but 
the State has taken public measures to secure that it shall be 
followed’ (F.); VIII. 18 2 av ai yuvatkeg ai tov Snpordy repr 
avriig ¢yiyvwoxoy ‘from the attitude adopted towards her’ (F.), 
yenowe Il. 13; III. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 40, 41, 42, 44, 49, 50 
bts, 51, 55, 58, 59, 60 dzs, 62 dis, 63, 64, 65, 67 dts, 68 dzs, 
69 bis, 72 bts, 73, 76,79; VI. 9, 10, 12 bts, 17, 25 dts, 26, 28 
bis, 43, 44 bts, 46 bts, 47, 51, 56, 57, 58 ter, 59 dis, 64 dis; 
VIII. 1, 6, 14, 18, 20, 28, 45; X.9; XII. 2 des. 
yveuy I. 7 (‘views’), 26 (‘intentions’); II. 8 (‘concurrence’); 
VI. 48 (‘reasoning powers’); VII. 41 and 42, and XI. g 
(‘intentions ’) ; fr. 30 (rag tmerépac yvopuac, ‘your reasoning 
powers, judgments’: plural here only). 
yuwpitw VI. 38 (with acc.: ‘to make the acquaintance 
of’). 
yuwpmocg IL]. 20 (rove jutv yrwpmmwrarovg, ‘those with 
whom we are most closely acquainted’); XI. 32 (yvwpma 
pabeiy ‘easy to understand ’). 
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yovetc VIII. 32 (yovete defined). 

yivog II. 18; IIL. 59, 61 (yéve@ only). 

your I. 10; fr. 32 F. (© Anyhow,’). 

yeaupna (plur. only) L. 25 (‘document’); VI. 49 (‘terms’ of 
a law); VII. 1 (*‘ document ’). 

yeaumareioy I. 25 dts; IV. 13; V. 25; VI. 29, 31; VII. 1, 
16, 17 bts, 27; 1X. 12, 18, 25. 

The ‘document’ is always a will, except in V. 25, 
where it is an argument drawn up in court, and in VII, where 
the first three refer to the register of the gparpia at any rate, 
and the fourth is the Anfcapyixov y., the register of the deme. 

yeupy VIII. 41; XI. 28, 31, 32, 35 d¢s; fr. 64 (always a 
public indictment). 

ypapouae VIII. 41 (ypapiy v8pewe ypapeic); XI. 31 
(yeapny ypabauevog, ‘ having brought a public indictment’). 

ypapw I. 24, 25 des; II. 14; V. 25 guater, 26; VI. 7, 27 
bis, 28, 47, 62,63; XI. 17 des, 18. 

The meaning is ‘draw up or record in writing. —I. 24 
iv talc viv yeypaupuévacc SraBjxace, ‘in the will in its present 
form’ (F.).—VI. 33 év rw vouy yéypamrat, ‘it is stated in the 
law.’ 

ypvtw VIII. 27 (ypt&u ‘to utter a sound,’ Scaliger for 
gpvEa. Used 11 t. by Aristophanes). 

yupvaciapyéw II. 42; VI. 60; VII. 36. 

yuvn, I. 39; IL. 1, 4, 18 d2s, 19, 20, 25, 36, 38; LIT. 3, 4, 8, 
9, 10, 11 dzs, 12, 13, 14 des, 16, 17, 24, 28 guater, 30 bis, 31 dis, 
32, 35 dzs, 36 dis, 38, 53, 54, 55 ¢er, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64 dzs, 65, 
66, 67, 70 bis, 74 bis, 77, 78 bis, 80 ter; V. 9, 26, 27 bts; VI. 5, 
7, U1, 18, 21 dts, 22, 24, 25, 39, 40,41; VII. 23,44 425; VIII. 7, 
18, 19 ¢er, 20 dis, 22, 31 bts; X. 10; XI. 40, 41, 48,49; XII. 9. 


A. 


dainwv IIL. 47 (rpd¢ Oewv Kai Samdvev déouar bur). 
Joined thus in a law ap. And. 1.97; Aesch. 3. 137; 
[Dem.] 42. 17. 
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SaveiZw V. 40 (édavercay, ‘ lent’); fr. 32F. (daveiZeaPa, ‘ to 
borrow’). 

Saveoua VILL. 35 (daveiouura, ‘sums on loan’). 

datavaw V. 43 (SaravnGeic, ‘having expended,’ as Isoc. 
15.156, 225), 45 (daravijcac). 

daravy VII. 38 (& rev avrov 6, ‘at his own proper 
cost’), 39. 

daravynua XII. 3 (plur. ‘items of expenditure’). Not used 
by the other Att. Or., Thuc., or Plato; several times in Xen., 
as Hell. 3.5.12 (pl.), 5.1. 4 (sg.). 

Sénare IX. 34 (dawwrarny 8. dSeduevoc). 

od 1. 97, 48; U1. 9, 2B, 90; THL..21, 16, 23, $m 733 TV. 4 
S, 15,27: V. 17,23, 28; VI. 4, 15, 25, 47, §0, $1 83 VIL. 22, 
39 ds, 45; VIII. 3,4, 12, 13, 38, 46; IX.22; X.1, 8, 21, 22, 
24,25; XI. 5, 6 52s, 9, 13, 15, 19, 24, 25, 32, 34, 36, 38; fr. 15, 
90, 134. 

Constructions: almost always with inf., or with acc. 
and inf, the aor. preferred to the present; twice followed by 
the gen., ‘is need of’ (XI. 25, fr. 134). The two usual mean- 
ings, ‘it is necessary, inevitable,’ and ‘it is right, fitting, 
proper,’ occur with nearly equal frequency. 

dcidw I. 10; V. 22; VI. 20; VIII. 34, 37, 42. With ph 
except VI. 20 dkisag rip avrod, ‘in fear of the consequences,’ 
and VIII. 42 édiacr piv avrdv. 

deixvume IT. 22; VIII. 9; X. 11, 14; XI. 3, 28, 34. The 
tense is aor. exc. XI. 3 (ixwuar) ; the sense ‘indicate.’ 

devdg I. 10, 38,43, 51; II. 42, 43; III. 63,71; V. 11, 34; 
VI. 5, 35, 58; VII. 4; X. 1, 5, 12, 23; XI. 4,13, 31. Neuter 
exc. X. 1 (Aéyerv daevoi), XL. 4 (deevde deaBadrXAew), 31 (Seevod 
Tivdg avopre Epyov), where it means ‘smart,’ ‘clever.’ In the 
other 18 passages ‘ strange,’ ‘ startling,’ ‘extraordinary’ is 
the meaning 9 times, in the rest ‘ dreadful, ‘abominable ’— 
these are [. 10; II. 42 (coupled with aisypdév), 43 (coupled with 
karayéXaorov); III. 71; V. 11; VI. 35; VII. 4; X. 5, 23. 
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Save¢ III. 30 (8. ayavaxro ‘I am dreadfully angry’); 
VIL. 31 (coupled with aisypac); XI. 36 (‘astutely ’). 

Seirvov IIT. 14 (00d? ai yaueral yuvaiceg Epyovras pera tov 
avdpov éri ra Seivva ‘to dinner parties.’ See Wyse’s note 
and quotations, including Corn. Nepos Praef. 6 quem enim 
Romanorum pudet uxorem ducere in convivium ?). 

Seervopopia fr. 152 (“‘solemn procession with meat- 
offerings ’ to Herse, Pandrosos, and Aglauros,” S.-J.). 

déca IL. 35; V. 35; VI. 33; VIII. 35 des; XI. 44. 

Sexanig IX. 3I. 

dexary III. 30 d2s, 33 d¢s, 70 (‘ Children were commonly 
named on the tenth day after birth, and this great occasion 
was celebrated by a sacrifice and feast, to which relations and 
friends were invited.... The festival was evidence that the 
father recognised the legitimacy of the child,” Wyse, p. 310). 

déxarog III. 51. 

dioua I. 23; II. 2, 8, 12, 30, 44, 47; V. 17, 20, 34 dzs, 45; 
Vi. 5, 2, $9) Ga; VL. & 37,40; VENI. 4 5, a2 eat; TS. 
34; XII. 3; fr. 15. It means ‘beg,’ ‘request,’ 22 t., usu. 
followed by gen. and inf, as II. 2 dona & iuov ... 
amodéxecBai ov rode Adyoug, but also (a) by gen. and acc., 
I. 23; V. 173; (4) by inf. only, VIII. 22 d2s; (c) by gen. only, 
II. 47; (2) by a cognate acc. (déjow), IX. 34; (e€) by gen., 
with a prohibition, VIII. 45; or (7) by nothing, VI. 1. The 
sense ‘to need’ occurs II. 12; V. 45; VII. 40; XII. 3: with 
gen. exc. V. 45 deouévy ry marpid:, ‘to your country in her. 
hour of need,’ F. In II. 30, where see Wyse’s note, it means 


‘to want in the sense of ‘ to wish.’ 
cespedw fr. 153 (‘fetter’). This rare verb is said by Pollux 


to have been used by Isaeus. It is found once in Hesiod 
(Op. 481), Hom. Hymns (7. 17), Plato (Laws 808 D), and 
Euripides (Bacch. 616), but not in Aesch., Soph., or Thuc., or 
elsewhere in the Orators. 


_ Seauwrijpiov LV, 28. 
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Seipo II. 6; VII. 10; VIII. 42; IX. 7; X14. In II. 6 
and IX. 7, ‘to Athens’; for the others, which are addressed 
to witnesses in court, see Wyse’s quotations on V. 25. 5, e.g. 
Aesch, 2. 127 «aXe pot tovbg oikétag Osvpo emi 7d Bijpua. 

Sevrepaiog VI. 41 (the idiomatic use, ‘for two days’). 

Sebrepog II. 7 (8. wnvi, ‘2 months later’), 20 (debrepov dé, 
‘and, in the second place’); VII. 38 (8 adrdég, ‘ in company 
with another citizen’)’ XI. 2 (as [I. 20). 

déw XI. 43 (uexpov devotaag yirAlag dpaxuac, ‘almost 1,000 
dr.’: in the Orators the only parallel with yxpod is Dem. 27. 


35 uukpov déovTa tétrapa TaAavTa). 
purxp p 


oh. 
I, 24; LM. 25, so des, 34; TLL. 25,90, 96, 53 dee; TV. 14; 
Vis 2B $43: VEL. 87, 38,22, 923 VIEL. a Dy $35 A. 26, 295 
Al S$ %. 
(1) Emphatic: translate by ‘really,’ ‘ surely,’ or by stress- 
ing some word in English: I. 24; II. 25 (‘what he would 


); IIT. 30; VI. 2, 54. (2) Sequence in time: 
‘Next,’ ‘Now’: II. 34; III. 15, 38, 53 des; IV. 14; VII. 21, 
22; X. 10. (3) Sequence in thought: ‘..., now,...’ or 
*.+athen,...°: VIL a7; VEEL. 4, 9, 90(gips 86), $3; XI. 5, 
38. (4) Ironical: IJ. 30 dzs (ye 84 in one). (5) VII. 32 d¢ 
8 tavr’ yde roy robrwy adeApdv werovBdra: here 2.9. d¢ ye, 
guippe gut, ‘knowing as he did that their brother had been 
treated thus.’ In X. 12 xat niv 8)... is ‘ Besides,’.—As to 
position: it is always actually or practically second in its 


have done’); 


clause. 

dnAoe II. [8], 25; IIL. 5, 10, 28, 33, 36, 55,57, 74, 793 
VIIL. 14, 18, 31, 32, 33; X. 1.—Always (a) neut. sg., (4) fol- 
lowed by ér, exc. VIII. 32, and X. 1, and (c) without éeri, 
exc. VIII. 13, 32, and X.1 (there yevéo@a).—In II. 8 and 
III. 57 some edd. read dyAvi. The passage in II. 8 is spurious; 
in IIL. 57 8mAoi may be right, as éjAov is not followed by we 
in Isaeus. 
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dnAdbw I. 13, 32; Il. 17; ILI. 57 (see under 8Ao¢); VI. 9, 
19, 37; VII. 12, 26, 43; XI. 11. 

Snuapxéw XIL. 11 (rey rére Snuapyovvr), ‘to the demarch 
then in office’). 

Snusdw fr. 37 (ra Snuevdueva, ‘questions about confiscated 
goods,’ F.). 

Snuoupyo¢g VI. 33 (slaves employed as craftsmen are 
meant). 

oipuog II. 42 dés (‘deme’); ILI. 80 d2s (‘deme’); V. 37 
(‘public assembly‘), 38 (‘the people’); XI. 48 (as V. 37); 
XII. 12 (‘deme’). 

Snuooia III. 62; IV. 28; VII. 30; VIII. 12 (contrasted 
with idfa, exc. IV. 28). 

enudotov X. 20 (‘the Treasury ’). 

Onudrne as 14, 16, Ei 18, 36, 45 (which begins at «at 
rovrwyv); III. 80; VI. 10, 64; VII. 27; VIII. 18, 19, 20; 
IX. 8, 21 des; XII. 11; fr. 13 F., 15. 

dimou I. 21, 26, 46; II. 39; ILL. 14 (8. ye), 49,61; VI. 46; 
VII. 14; IX. 21; XII. 6. Very early in clause exc. III. 49 
and XII. 6: our ‘I take it’ gives the force. 

SywovOev VII. 32.; VIII. 32, 33; XI. 12; ‘Surely.’ It is 
the last word in four short sentences. Dem. has it 18 times, 
but no other Orator uses it. Lys. 6. 36 is spurious. 


d:a with accusative. 


I. 4, 25, 36, 37 d¢s, 39, 41 dts, 46; IL. 13, 14, 15, 20 er, 24, 27; 
III. 28, 49, 65, 66 d¢s; IV. 7; V. 4, 8, 13, 16, 22 os, 23 des, 
28, 30, 37, 46, 47 dis; VI. 1, 2,9 dis, 25, 26, 55, 59; VII. 2, 
8, 10, 25, 30, 33; VIII. 40, 44; IX. 2, 31 des, 35; X. 2 des, 
18; XI. 1, 15, 22, 25, 27, 28, 31 ds, 50; XII. 2 zer, 6; fr. 15 
bis. The meanings are the usual ‘through,’ ‘owing to,’ 
‘because of, ‘on the ground or grounds of,’ ‘in consequence 
of’; da roy vduov ‘in law’ (IX. 2; XI. 22). It governs the 
articular inf. Il. 14, 15, 20 (3rd); 1X. 3t; X. 2; fr. 15 (1st). 
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A personal substantive follows it :—V. 22 (2nd), 23 (2nd); 
VIII. 44; XI. 31 (2nd); XII. 2 (2nd); fr. 15 des. 


éa with genitive. 


IV. 17 bts; VI. 19, 34, 35; VII. 4,14 15, 43; VIII. 35, 37; 
XI. 32, 38; XII. 4; fr. 15 42s.—In advbl. phrases :—é&a 
Boaxéwy VIL. 43; XI. 32; da Boayvrarwy VI. 19; VII. 4; 
fr. 15 (2nd); a rayéwy VI. 34; VII. 15; Ov... & 
éwmteAziag eiyev, ‘whom he fostered, VII. 14. In XI. 38 we 
have é:a rv Adywy for the acc. In VIII. 35 the odd phrase 
imitAa Ov wy wKee tiv vikiay means ‘the needful house- 
furnishings.’ In VI. 35 duwe... & avr@y Esotro y ovcia, 
the words &’ avrwv mean ‘in their hands, but VIII. 37 is 
disputed. The words ra re gavepa & avbrov roreioBat, 
however, can hardly mean anything but ‘and to get the real 
property into his hands’ (cf. Dem. 51. 22), and the whole 
sentence as it stands therefore requires emendation. See 
Wyse’s note: he says that ‘to put into his hands the visible 
property’ is “manifestly the sense demanded by the context, 
as Sauppe saw.” 

dtaPardAw VIII. 36; XI. 4, 20, 31, 36, 47; fr. 29. 

SiaBoryH XI. 47, 50 (both eri dtaBodry, ‘with the object of 
discrediting me, F.); fr. 30 (ri dkaoAag kai Adyous kafarac, 
‘making it an occasion for calumnies and arguments,’ F.). 

Stayiyvoua II. 10; XI. 9 (both ptcples. with pera rata 
and gen. of ypévoe, of lapse of time). 

duayryvwoxw II. 30; XI. 13 (‘to decide’). 

dtayvware I. 21; X. 2.—Fr. 154 is no doubt I. 21. The 
other orators who use it are Ant. once (6. 18), Isoc. 3 t. (1. 34, 
10. 42, 15. 51), and Dem. twice (18. 7, 128). 


Scayopeiw fr. 20 (Sagopa Kai ov Ta avra Aéyerv Harp.). 

ciaypagdw V. 17 (‘strike a suit out of the case-list’). 

Staywvifoua XI. 13 (absolute, ‘to bring an action’). Used 
also by Isoc., Dem., and Aesch., but not in this legal sense. 
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S:adoxoc¢ VIL. 14 (8. rig vbatag, ‘ successor to the property’: 
so also Isoc. 19. 43 6. rig xAnpovoptac). 

ScaPjxyn I. 3, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18 zs, 19, 20, 21 Jes, 24, 
26 bis, 30, 34 ds, 35, 41 dis, 42 dis, 43, 48, 50; II. 14, 44; 
III. 56, 60; LV. 6, 12, 13 Zer, 14 dts, 15, 17, 18 des, 22, 24; 
V. 6, 25 dfs, 16; VI. 4, 7 ter; 27,. 28, 30, 32, 323. VEL. 2; 
VIII. 4o; IX. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12 des, 13, 14 des, 15, 18, 
22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32; X. 9, 10 Zer, 22 ter; XI. 8, 9 quater, 
18; fr. 7,8.—He uses the singular and plural indiscriminately 
of a single will: thus, the plural is used throughout I. of the 
will under discussion, except in § 19, while in VI. the singular 
is used throughout, and in XI. 9 he has the sg. twice and the 
plur. twice in reference to the same will. The plural is very 
much more frequent. 

Stara V. 31; XI. 11 dés, 12,—Wyse on II. 29, where diarav 
should probably be read for d:acrijoat, says that the orators have 
either émirpémew tive Or émitpéimev tur diatav. There is no 
dative in V. 31: so also Lys. fr. 16, Isoc. 18. 14, [Dem.] 40. 
43. The construction émirpérav ren 6. with the dative ex- 
pressed occurs only 7t.: Lys. 32.2, Isoc. 17.19; 18.10, 13, 
[ Dem. } 34. 44; 59.45, 68. The phrase means either ‘to refer 
the matter to arbitration’ or ‘to refer the matter to someone 
for arbitration.’ 

Suataoua VI. 15 (Sepr4On), 20 (pres. ptcple.), 21 (impf.) ; 
VIII. 9 (impf.) ; [X. 27 (impf.). * To live, dwell.’ 

ciacraw II. 29 (si v. 1.), 30 des, 31; XII. 11 (rote & 
dcarrwar, ‘in the opinion of the arbitrators ’). 

dearrHioimog fr. 155 (‘belonging to an arbitrator’: am. Aey.). 

Searrnrig V. 31, 32 S¢s, 33; XII. 9, 11 des, 12. 

Staxeymat has three meanings : (1) ‘to be disposed towards, 
or on certain terms with’: I. 6, 19, 30, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49; 
iI. 4; IV. 18; LX. 22, 30, 32; (2) ‘to be in a certain state of 
health’: I. 14 (body) ; IV. 16 (mind) ; (3) ‘ to be in a certain 


position’: X. 1. (viv 8 ov« ’e& tcov SiaxeiueOa, ‘we are 
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unequally matched’). In the first sense it is usually 
particularised by an adverb, e.g. vixedrara, émirydeiwe. 
duaxeAcbouae VII. 27 (‘ urge, ‘request earnestly,’ with 
émwe and fut. ind.). In the orators it recurs only 9 t., viz., 
Lys. 25. 28 (d&&Avoavro MSS.), with dat. and inf.; Isoc. 6. 
58, with inf.; 9. 38, with wept and gen.; 18. 45, with dat. and 
inf.; and [Dem.] 17. 1, 5, 12, 24, 30, all with inf. (dat. also 
in 5). Thuc. has it once, 8.97. 3, with inf. Plato has it 
frequently, with six different constructions: (1) absolute, 
(2) with acc. and dat., (3) with acc. only; (4) with acc. and 
inf., (5) with inf. only, and (6) with éawe and fut. ind. 
diaxovia I. 23 (pvdAaFacba rv 8., ‘avoided rendering this 
service’). Dem. (18. 206, 311) and Aesch. (3. 13) are the 
only other orators to use it: the sense is ‘ public service.’ 
Thuc. has it once (1. 133 in plural: ‘errands,’ ‘ missions’), 
Plato 3 t., Rep. 371 C, 493 D; Laws 919 D: ‘ public service.’ 

Oraxdowo fr. 74. 

ScaxpiBdouar LIL. 39 (followed by epi with gen.: ‘to pay 
special attention to’). Isoc. is the only other orator to use it: 
constructed as here in 4. 18 (‘to split hairs about’), 13. 6 (‘to 
be very particular about’), and 15. 173 (‘to investigate 
carefully’) ; absolute in Ep. 6. 8 (‘to settle accurately’). He 
has the active in 15. 184 (‘to make persons thoroughly 
familiar with’), and the passive in 15. 192 (same sense’. 

StaxwArbw I. 42 (with acc.); II. 28 (with acc. and inf. 
passive). 

dtadéyoua J. 34; VIL. 3; IX. 16, 20 dzs (‘ speak at length,’ 
VII. 3, with wepi and gen.; elsewhere with dat., ‘converse 
with’). 

dadeitw V. 41 (‘cease,’ with participle)’ VII. 38 (ovd: 
dvo Eryn Scadimwy, ‘ not leaving an interval of two years’). 

SiadAayy VIL. 44 (‘reconciliation ’). 

diadAarrw V. 32 (‘ reconcile’), 

Stadoyifouae VII. 45 (‘reckon up,’ ‘weigh, mpo¢g ipa 








pac 
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avtovc). The other orators who use it are:—Lyc. I. 32 
(‘weigh, wap’ buiv airotc); Isoc. 6.90 and 17.9 (‘weigh,’ 
with acc.) ; Aesch. 1. 18 (‘distinguish between,’ with acc.) 


3.95 (‘reckon up,’ with dep. clause), 3. 179 (‘ weigh,’ ‘ con- 


sider,’ with ovrwai); Dem. 18. 98 (‘take into consideration,’ 
with dep. clause), 23. 26 (‘reason,’ with d7i-clause), 30. 30 
(‘consider,’ with acc. and dp@¢), 36. 60 (‘having balanced 
the accounts’); [Dem.] 25. 25 (‘argue,’ with acc.), 44. 35 
(‘ maintain,’ with awAovy 7), 52. 3 (‘balance accounts with,’ 
with mpoc¢ and acc.), 52. 18 (‘ balance the accounts’). 

diaAvare IT. 38 (rag 6., ‘the process of reconciliation,’ F.), 
40 (rij¢ éxyOpac 6., ‘a settlement of the quarrel’). 

dcadiw Il. 29 (‘ pay off’ rov dppaverv); VII. 11 (middle, 
‘settle? a quarrel) ; fr. 32 (‘ pay off’). 

dtanaptavw LV. 22 (Scapaprovor (dat.) pucpog 6 Kirduvog 
‘even if they fail’); VI. 52 (ret ayavog, ‘lose their case’). 

Ceamaprupéw Il. 2,17; ILI. 3 d2s, 5, 6, 43, 44, 51; V. 16; 
VI. 4, 5, 12, 17, 43, 44, 52, 58 d¢s, 59, 65 (‘to make a dcapap- 
tupia, 2.e. a declaration by a witness that the claimants to an 
estate have no case, there being legitimate sons). 

Seapaptupia II]. 5, 6; VI. 52 d¢s, 62; VII. 3.—See da- 
paptupéw. The alternative procedure was evOvdixia, VI. 52, 
ik. % 

Stanapripoua VI. 12 (‘ protest,’ ‘ object’). 

Scanévw III. 29; VII. 12 (‘ persist ’). 

Scavéuouae VIL. 31; XII. 4 (‘share out’). 

Stavogouae I. 11 (ravra dtavonbeie, ‘being so minded’). 

duavora I. 35, 43, 46; XI. 3 (‘intention’).—In I. 13 F. 
reads gyvuay in both places, Scheibe é&avoray in both, Wyse 
and Thalheim évvocay in the first, draverav in the second. 

dtazparroua III. 18, 39, 57,75; V. 17; VI. 45, 54, 55, 573 
XI. 31 dzs (‘transact,’ ‘manage,’ ‘bring about’). In X. 9 read 
mpaga: as Wyse says, the active is not found in the orators, 
Thuc., or Plato. In VI. 57 we have d:awerpaypévor ict. 
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Scappijenv III. 68; IV. 20; VI. 26, 54, 59, 63; IX. 18; 
X. 10; XI. 13, 23 (‘expressly,’ of a law or witnesses). 

StacxevaZoua fr. 76 (used for avax-, acc. to Harp.). 

Staorevoonae fr. 56 (‘transact earnestly’). Not used by 
the orators, Thuc., or Plato.—Polybius has it in this sense 
4. 33. 9; ‘to incite,’ with acc. and inf., fr. 126 (S.-J.). 

dtastpégw XI. 4 (rode vdpmove). 

duareAé VIL. 8, 38 (both with participle); VIII. 44 (with 
adj.). Strengthened in all by rov wavra (a@ravra) yodvor. 

ScatiOnu (active or passive) VI. 21, 38; IX. 17: in these 
passive, ‘to be reduced to such a state’; XI. 35 (active, with 
kaxkwe, ‘Mmaladminister’), 39 (rac Ouyarévag . . e Otabsivar 
cadwe, ‘to make fitting provision for his daughters ’). 

ScariPenae (middle) I. 3, 11 d2s, 15, 20, 26, 34, 35, 43, 483 
II. 13; ILI. 42, 68 d¢s; 1V. 4, 5 des, 13 dts, 14 bis, 15 dzs; 
V. 15; VI. 5 des, 8, 9, dts, 10, 28, 52 ter, 53, 54, 56, 62 (des, 
oi v. 1); VEL.-1, 9% 319; VEEL..38; TK. 3. & Oe Mh 2 Te 
15, 16, 34; X. 2, 8, 9, 10, 13, 22 dzs, 23, 25; fr. 7—‘ To draw 
up’ a will, with deafixny (-a¢g) expressed, rare outside I; ‘ to 
dispose of by will,’ with acc. ; ‘to make a will,’ absolute ; ‘ to 
stipulate or make provisions ina will’ (eg. IX. 11 ob AaBoa 
ravta eGo). 

Siaror3y XI. 37 (riv wAsiorny 6. tov Adywv, ‘the main 
concern of his arguments’). 

StarviBw VI. 21 (ra wodAd Seérp:Pev, ‘he used to spend 
most of his time,’ F.); VII. 43 (‘to be wasting time’). 

Stagépoma I. 34’ II. 27 dts; IV. 4; V. 1; X. 20; XIIL. 5; 
fr. 15.—‘ Be at variance with,’ ‘quarrel with.’ Followed by 
modc¢ with acc. V. 1, X. 20, fr. 15; elsewhere by dative. The 
ground of quarrel, when mentioned, is shown by &a with acc. 
II. 27 (1st), elsewhere by wegi with gen. 

cuapéow IV. 12, 22 (pres. participle, ‘the difference, 
divergence’). 


Stapedyw VII. 3 (od Scapedyee Sc. we Sit does not escape 
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me that,’ ‘I am sensible that’ (F.). with acc. and inf.). 
Except Isoc., the orators rarely use this verb (Ant. 3 t., Lyc. 
once, Dem. once, [Dem.] 3 t.). The nearest parallels to the 
use here are Isoc. 4. III rotov yap avrode adiknua dtépuyev 
‘has eluded them’ (= has not been committed by them), 187 
mo\\a pe Seawépevyeyvy ‘many points have escaped my 
memory’; see also 15. 140, 184, and [Dem.] Io. 31. 

diapOsiow VI. 48 and IX. 37, ‘destroy a person’s reason’; 
VIII. 36 ‘to have a miscarriage.’ 

sagopa I. 9, 31, 32; VI. 18, 23; VII. 12, 13; IX. 17 
(‘quarrel’). 

duapopéw VI. 39, 43, 61; XI. 31 (‘make away with’ or 
‘squander,’ according to the context). The only other orator 
who uses it is Demosthenes: 19. 315 (‘harry’), 27. 29 (‘squan- 
der’), 45.64 (‘plunder’), 57.65 (‘make away with’). 

cuapopog I. 9, 10, 20, 30 d¢s, 33; LV. 26; IX. 20, 30; 
XI. 47; XII. 10—‘ At variance with,’ with dat. of person 
(understood) IX. 30, except XI. 47 ‘points of difference’ 
(ra ceapopa) and XII. 10 ‘his enemies’ (oi rovrov 6.). 

dtayeipiZw LV. 20. This verb, ‘to manage,’ ‘to administer,’ 
is used 21t. by the other orators: 12t. of public affairs or 
public money, 9t. of private property, as here (Lys. 32. 27, 
fr. 43; Isoc. 17.2; Aesch. 1.102, 171; Dem. 27.6, 15; 29, 
59; 30. 6). 

écapngiZouae VII. 16 (‘ pass a vote, absolutely). 

diSaoxadog TX. 28 (‘schoolmaster’). 

Scdaoxw I. 8, 49; II. 2,13; V. 14; VII. 4; VIII. 6, 30, 
34; IX. 27; X. 3 ds, 16 (always ‘to show’ the court bya 
statement of facts, quoting laws, adducing evidence, and so 
forth). 

diswae I. 4 dts, 24, 29, 34, 46, 47 bts; IT. 5 des, 8, 9, 10, 14, 
21, 31, 42, 45; III. 28 ter, 35 ter, 39 dts, 42, 50, 52, 60 dzs, 64, 
68 dts, 69, 73; IV. 8, 9, 16, 21, 29; V. 4, 9, 10, 26, 29, 30, 40, 
47; VI. 3, 23, 52, 62 des; VII. 2, 3, 6, 9 des, 11,12, 17, 20, 33, 
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43; VIII. 8, 10 dzs, 16, 23 dzs, 41, 42, 43 d¢s; IX. 1, 11, 13, 23, 
24, 31, 35; X. 2, Odes, 13, 21; XI. 2 des, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
25 bis, 28, 29, 30, 40, 41, 42; fr. 130.—In addition to ‘ give’ 
simply, the following uses are found :—(i) ‘ permit,’ ‘grant to, 
etc. (of the laws): I. 4, 46; II. 14, 45; IV. 21; VII. 2, 17. 
oo; IX. a3; ZL. 2Ms, § 16, 1H) 15. 35 oe. 2B, 
(ii) ‘bequeath’: I. 4, 29, 34, 47; III. 42, 60 dis, 68 dzs, 73; 
IV. 8,9, 16; V. 4,9, 10; VI. 3, 52, 62 d¢s; VII. 9 (Ist), 33, 
43; 5A. 1,28, 23,-3t, $5; 2:4, 9 Ot, 13,21; ZL 6, 48, 28 
(iii) ‘give in marriage’: I]. 5 dés; ILI. 28, 50, 64, 69; V. 26; 
VII. 9 (2nd), 11, 12. (iv) ‘confer a favour’ (with yapu) : 
II. 8. (v) ‘give in concubinage’ (with éa} wa\Aaxig): III. 39. 
(vi) ‘submit to’ (with décny): VII. 3 (see Wyse’s note, and cf. 
Pigov covva Aesch. 1.77, 79; (vii) ‘ pay the penalty’ (with 
dixnv): LV. 29; VIII. 41, 43 (1st). (viii.) ‘give proof,’ ‘ be 
tested’ (with gAeyyov): VIII. 10 dzs. (ix) ‘ propose an oath 
to’ (with dpxov): IX. 24. (x) ‘lend’: fr. 130. 

Selpnxa XI. 22 (dteipnra, ‘it has been provided by the 
laws’). 

duéEecue XI. 37, 40 (‘describe fully,’ ‘give details of’), 
Frequent in Isoc., Dem., and Aesch., but only once (epzz¢. 4) 
in Hyp. and not at all in the other five orators. 

cuepxouae IIT. 11 (deAOetv, ‘go through,’ ‘name one by 
one’). Frequent in Isoc. and Dem., not in Ant., Din., or 
Hyp., and very rare in the others. The only tense found is 
the aor., except Isoc. 7. 56 and’ Dem. 2. 25 d¢s, where the 
perfect is used. 

diereg VIII. 31; X. 12; fr. 90 (26 F.). The word occurs 
in the phrase éri 6. n/3ijea, which means ‘ to come of age,’ z.¢ 
to be 18, two years over the legal age of puberty (the natural 
age was 14). See Wyse on VIII. 31. 

Smyéouae I. 32 (‘ give details about’). 

ducxupiZoua I. 49 (ravra, ‘lay stress on’); V. 23 (mpd¢ 
Mixiwva, ‘ press the case against’). There seems to be no 
parallel for V. 23. The verb is often used by Plato in the 
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other sense, and 6 t. by the Orators: Ant. 5. 33; And. 2. 4; 
Lys. 13. 85 dzs, 86; Aesch. I. 176 (not 1. I, as S.-J.). 

Salona IIT. 9, 78 (with Sicyy, ‘institute an action’) ; 
V. 1, XI. 34 (with dat. of person, ‘sue’); IIT. 58, V. 21 (with 
gen. of thing claimed); V. 4, XI. 33 (absolute, ‘bring an 
action ’). 

SaaZw IT]. 12; VIII. 46; XI. 18; fr. 134 (of the court). 

Sika I. 2, 5, 26, 28, 35, 36, 37, 40 dz, 44, 49, 51; II. 23, 
96, 30, 47; TV. 22, 23, 31; ¥. 8 99, 995 393 VI. 2a 4h ae 
53, 56,65; VII. 3, 4, 16, 37, 45; VIII. 1, 4, 5 fer, 32, 46; 
IX. 27, 35 des; X. 2, 8, 14, 18 dts, 21, 22 des, 23, 24; XI. 6, 
13, 18, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36 2s, 47, 50; fr. 15, 30.—(a) Neuter, 
except V. 35 (ovr’ éA\seiv gor? Sixaror, ‘you have no just grounds 
for pitying ’), 37 (ta ye Tovro Sicmog iv tiv woAW & ToLiv, 
‘he was in duty bound to’) ; IX. 27 (ducaudrepdg siue Exeev, ‘I 
have a better right to possess’). (4) Qualified by an adj. 
once, XI. 34 (ravra meya\a sixaa est). (¢€) Qualifying a 
noun twice, II. 23, X. 22 (wpayna both times). (ad) Com- 
parative degree: LV. 23; V. 8; VI. 3, 56; superlative: 1V. 
22. (é) Neuter plural: I. 35, 40; II. 26, 30,47; LV. 31; V. 
32; VI. 2, 17, 42,65; VII. 3, 4, 16, 37; VIII. 1,5 Zr; XI. 
a3, 363 it. 14. 

Sxatwe I. 9, 21, 43, 50; II. 39,44; IV. 21. VI.8; VII. 4, 
41; IX. 16, 29; X. 8,15 dzs,21; XI. 39; XII. 10; fr. 66 d2s.— 
the meaning is ‘legally,’ ‘in correct form’ in I. 43; II. 39, 44 
(superlative); VI. 8 (superlative); VII. 4; IX. 29; X. 8, 15 
(Ist). 

Suaoripwv I. 1; ILI. 33; V. 1, 8, 12, 17, 19, 23, 25, 293 
VI.37; VIII. 5; fr. 15, 66.—‘ Court’; ‘in court’ is éi rov 3. 
V. 1, 19, 25, 29; fr. 15; or gv ry 6. V. 17, 23; fr. 66; ‘into 
court’ is éwi c. acc. I. 1; cig ro 6. IL]. 33; V. 8, 12. Plural: 
Vi..37 ; VEEL. §. 

Suaorig III. 1,4; LIV. 30; V. 8 dzs, 15, 17 des, 20, 23, 29, 
45; VI. 37 des, 45; 1X. 16, 37; X. 25; XII. 1, 3, 5 des, 6 des, 
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8, 9 dts, 10 dzs, 11, 12 d¢s; fr. 13 F., 15, 29, 66, 68 ( AOnvaior 
MSS.).—For use in vocative see under avip (the examples are 
included here). 

dicy II. 29; III. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 17, 18, 22, 46, 62, 
96; EV. 9, a9; V. 7: 8G, Wo 28,22, gt Os; VU. 2. OH 
oO, 23, 32; VAIL. 3,4 &, 41, 43, 46; Z. 2, 2, 85, 20 Bes 
XI. 10, 13, 15, 27, 28 dzs, 32, 34, 35. 45, 46; XII. 11; fr. 29, 130. 

Genitives depending on Sixn, ‘action’: atoppijcewe II. 29; 
iyuxAnpiov XI. 27; cAjpou VIII. 3; XI. 155 mpoude III. 9; 
sirov III. 9; raAdavrov 1V.9; rpiwy radrtavrwy VII. 6; rev 
Wevdouapruoiwy III. 4,6; V.17; XI. 45, 46. 

Verbs governing Sdixnv: aywviferba, ‘be a party to,’ III. 6; 
aipsiv, ‘win a case against,’ III. 4; VII. 7, 10 (Evzrodu); 
avaBarXtoOa, ‘ postpone’ V. 31; dmu«aZev, ‘decide,’ III. 12; 
dxdZeo8a, ‘bring an action,’ III. 9, 78; sioéva, ‘begin an 
action, VIII. 44; wrracBa, ‘lose, V. 21; wcarad«aZecba, 
‘lose an action,’ 1V. 9; Aayxavev, ‘bring,’ II. 29; VII. 21; 
VIII. 3; XI. 13,15, 27; XII. 11; fr. 29, 130; Aéyeew, ‘ plead,’ 
III. 22; X. 1; dddAciv, ‘lose,’ V. 22; VII. 6; mocety, ‘grant a 
right of action,’ XI. 28, 32, 35; pevyev, ‘ be liable to,’ IIL. 62; 
gnpiZecBa ‘ vote on,’ III. 7. 

Adjectives with Sikn: mporépa III. 5, 11, 173 axtvduvos 
III. 46; idta III. 62; X.1; XI. 32, 35. 

Other phrases with Sixn: 8. d&déva, ‘to be punished for,’ 
with gen., IV. 29; VIII. 41, 43; 6. dddvm, ‘to undergo a 
test,” VII. 3; ovoey ducer, ‘though the courts were sitting,’ 
V. 73 mpo dixnc, endicta causa, V. 10; X. 24; 8. Aafseiv, ‘to 
obtain justice,’ X. 2,20; XI. 28; 6. éxrivew, ‘to pay a judg- 
ment-debt,’ X. 15; Anko rov dccov, ‘hearing, XI. 10; dy 
mpo¢ with acc. = an action claiming property, 0. xara with 


gen. = an action for breach of contract, XI. 34; dicae éveary- 
kao, ‘are pending,’ XI. 45, 46; 0. péAXovea eiotévar, ‘ being 
about to come on,’ V. 31. 

dwoxéw VII. 6,15; IX. 29; XI. 14, 40.—‘ Manage,’ ‘ ad- 
minister’ property, except VII. 16, where it has a personal 
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object and means ‘treat,’ ‘ behave towards,’ as e.g. Isoc. 8. 115 
avrot 8 ovdiv BéATLov TOE Guppaxoug StocKovVTEG H KEivOL THY 
Bowrlay and Dem. 24. 202 adda vi} Ala tiv adeAgiy Kadwe 
Supencev. This force is rare. The verb is found frequently 
in Isoc., Dem., Aesch., and Plato, but seldom in the other 
orators, Thuc. and Xen. 

SuAAUu V. 43; VI. 18; fr. 29 (‘ squander’). 

Suuvupa XI. 6 (‘to take an oath’ in support of a state- 
ment). Not frequent in the orators: Ant. 1ot., Lys. 6t., 
Dem. 13 t., Aesch. 3 t., Lyc. and Din. once each; of these the 
only active is Lyc. 127 dupwydxare. It is sometimes found 
with the acc. of what is sworn by, as Din. 1.47 Oeove ode éxei 
SeduvucBar vduimor éore. 

SeouorAoyéonar III. 28 dzs, 36, 39; VI. 32; VIII. 23, 24; 
IX. 24; XI. 20 (‘make an agreement, stipulation, bargain’). 
The constructions are: absolute, III. 39, VI. 32, IX. 24, XI. 
20; with acc. VIII. 24; elsewhere with inf. The person 
with whom the agreement is made is shown by apo¢ with 
acc. twice: IX. 24, XI. 20. Outside Plato, who has it at 
least 30t., this verb is rare. In the other orators it occurs 
only Isoc. 4.137; Aesch. 2. 48, 3.114; Dem. 28. 14, [Dem.] 
56. 5. Thuc. does not use it; in Xenophon’s Hedlenica it 
occurs once (4. 2. 13); and S.-J. quotes also Lucian Nigr. 26. 
Wyse on III. 28 says that he has found no example of the 
accusative and infinitive after this verb: but see Isoc. 4. 137, 
Aesch. 3. 114, Lucian /c., and Plato Rep. 350D, 603D; Phil. 
14E; Soph. 241 B. 

dtouoroyia XI. 21, 23 (‘agreement,’ ‘arrangement’). 

Atoviow V. 36; VIII. 15. 

Avovisowyr VIII. 35 (‘sanctuary of Dionysus’). 

Atévuaog I. 31 (Oiwv ty A.). 

wren VIII. 32. 

SeopiZoua XI. 33 (‘define’). 

Seopifw III. 52; VII. 22 (‘ specify precisely ’), 

dude IIT. 50; VI. 28, 55; VII. 13; VIII. 44.—If correct 
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in III. 50, it means ‘that,’ not ‘because.’ Wyse prints 
Muret’s 671, and asserts (a) that Isocrates has this use to 
avoid hiatus, (4) that later examples are due to his influence, 
and (c) that earlier examples are corrupt. F. rightly keeps 


Oude. 

durAaoov LX. 28 (érote derAaviov aktov, ‘ made it worth as 
much again’) For this substantival use S.-J. quotes only 
Hdt. 7. 103: see also Ant. 3. y. 2 mpustye ry SetAaciy pov; 
And. 1. 73 dimAdswov dogei\ev; Din. 3. 9 drAdoov ov vu 


eiAnge xpuaiov. 

dic VI. 52; VIII. 29 dts; X. 19. 

deoxiAroe VIII. 35; XI. 44. 

éitrég VIII. 9 (yanoug dirrovc, ‘two marriage feasts’). 
The only other orators to use it are Isoc. (4. 28; 5. 87; 
15. 181,197; Ep. 9.13) and Dem. (15. 29). In all these it = dv, 
except perhaps Isoc. 15. 197 efoi O ditrai, ‘these charges are 
of two kinds.’ 

duoxw IIT. 46, 47, 54 (‘ prosecute’: present participle 
only ; in 54 with gen. of charge). 

waAdbyto¢ fr. 123 (wpayuara &., ‘important matters.’ S.-J. 
quotes also Plato Laws 890 E, Theaet. 162 A from classical 
writers). 

Soxéw I. 6, 24; IL. 6, 10, 11, 21, 24, 29, 43 ds; III. 5 des, 
7, 11, 27, 37, 39, 43, 51 des; IV. 1 bes, 12, 18, 22; V. 5, 8, 16; 
VI. 5, 18, 52, 59; VII. 12, 16, 43; VIII. 5, 11, 12, 34, 38, 39; 
TX. 11, 24, 20, 3t, 373 HX. 3153 XI. 23, 38, $0; All. 12; & 
15, 32 F., 29.—The ‘personal’ construction occurs I. 6; 
II. 21; III. 43, 51 des; V. 8; IX. 24, 31, 37. It may be 
translated by ‘to be regarded as’ in II. 6; III. 5 d2s, 7, 11; 
VI, 28, $2, 903 Vil.22, 4233. VUL 04,. 24; 98, i S192 
XII. 12; fr. 29; and by ‘to seem good, right, proper’ in 
WW. 26; Vig: Vi. WG; TA. me 

CoxuaZw (passive only) II. 39 (‘ recognized’ as heir); 
VII. 36 (‘approved ’ action), 2d. (‘approved as such’); TX. 29 
(%oxipacOn, 2.2. ‘came of age’). 
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Soxmaaia VII. 34 (8. ixaviy AaBwv = ‘having sufficiently 
tested me’. ; 

d6€a V. 47 (‘ glory’). 

ddate IV. 1,7, 10, 11, 15, 16, 22, 24, 25, 28; V.16; VI. 28, 
IX. 8; XI. 25.—I1V. 16 0f wepi rov Sdcewv vomor, ‘the laws 
dealing with bequests’; VI. 28 év deabiixy ypadee Adoww ; in the 
other places xara ddow (xara thy 6. IV. 1, 15, 24), ‘on the 
ground of bequest.’ 

dovAcia fr. 67 (a@yovtog euov ic 6., ‘when I claimed him for 
a slave,’ F.). 

dSovAn VI. 49. 

SovrAog VIII. 12 d2s (evidence under torture), 16 (ovrs 
dovAoug mpoaijye SC. to sacrifices to Zeus Ktesios). 

Spaxpy II. 35; III. 49; V. 29, 37; VI. 33; VIII. 8; XI. 
42 bis, 43 bts; fr. 52, 79. 

Sbvaua I. 25; II. 17, 22; III. 21, 31, 78; IV. 11; V. 13, 
28, 30, 32, 39; VI. 19, 35, 40, 52; VII. 4,15; VIII. 36, 45; 
1X. B, 18,29; 983 Bs 2 dee, 2, 18, 28,253. AL agy Sti 2k 
fr. 15, 29, 129.—When there is an inf., it is present in the 
following (elsewhere aorist): V. 13, 28; VI. 35; X. 1; XI. 
47.—No inf.: II. 22; III. 21; IV. 11; V. 39; VI. 19, 52; 
VII. 4; VIII. 45; IX. 8,27; X. 18, 25; fr. 15, 29 —‘ As... 
as possible’: III. 21; VI. 19; VII. 4; IX. 8; fr. 15, 29.— 
VI. 52 rourt yap avroic i Siauaprupia divarar, ‘for this is the 
purpose of their witness’s declaration,’ followed by tva-clause. 

Suvaueg I. 7 (rig abrov Suvapewe, ‘all the force at their 
disposal’); II. 32 (xara dbvauew eivar, ‘as far as lay within 
our powers’: for the sense cf. Isoc. 9.73 dc00v kara thy éujy 
dvvauev. Wyse quotes Plato Pol. 300C. ra rapa tor siddrwr 
sig Sbvayuy Eivar yeypaupéva, ‘to the best of their ability ’). 

dvo I. 22; II. 3 des, 15, 19; ILI. 21, 23, 25, 58, 74; IV. 4, 
os V. 1, 25 ds 8S, 16,29, 20, 21, 28, 97, 30 Hie, 58: VLG eG 
14, 29, 33,60; VII. 5, 7, 10, 11, 38, 45; VIII. 7, 35 des, 41, 
43; XI. 21,41, 43,44; XII. 2,11; fr. 32.-—A dual verb-form 
is used with the nom. in IV. 7; VI.6; VII.5; VIII.7; a 
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plural in II. 19; V. 15, 32; VI. 60; VII. 11; XII. 2.—Ir 
VIII. 41 Scheibe prints with the MSs. raty 8 adeAgaty ~atv 
dvoiv, Th., W., and F. rety & adeAgaiv rotv dvotv. In Me- 
nander (fr. 520 K.) we get raivy adeAgaiv raiy dvoiv radray. 
Cf. Kiihner-Blass, I. p. 605: ‘ Die att. Inschriften . . . bieten 
ausnahmslos rw, roiv.’ 

SvoxoAog fr. 15 (moAA@Y pot Kal CvoxdAwY ouUNnITTOVTwY, 
‘though I am faced with many difficulties ’).— This 
adjective recurs once in Aesch. (3. 59 6. rijv pan, ‘ obstinate,’ 
‘perverse’), and in no other orator except Isoc. and Dem. 
Isoc. has it 4 t. as here (5. 57; 10. 11; 15. 128, 171), 2 t. of 
persons, ‘ crossgrained,’ ‘hard to get on with’ (15. 153; Ep. 
7. 2). In Dem. the meanings are: ‘untoward’ (18. 189, 
308); ‘troublesome,’ ‘ difficult’ (5. 2);‘an unfriendly act’ 
(18. 176); and ‘hard to deal with,’ of persons (6.30; 30. 1); 
in [Dem.] it denotes something vexatious or difficult (10. 1 ; 
61. 19). Isoc. has the adverb 22 t., usually with a verb like 
StaxeioBar or Exev, to denote an attitude of impatience or 
hostility, e.g. 7. 50 undeic otf00w we SvoxdAwe staxeioBar mpde¢ 
rove rabtny Exovrag Thy HAcklay (‘the younger generation’); 
the only exception is 15. 16 o§rw dé wor SvoxdAwe Gmavra 
oup[3éBnxev, ‘everything has turned out so difficult (trouble- 
some) for me.’ Hostility is denoted in Dem. I9. 132; 57. 59; 
Ep. 3. 5; [Dem.] 61. 3—all the instances. S.-J. quotes the 
adj. and advb. from no other classical prose writers except 
Plato and Aristotle. Acc. to Ast, Plato has the adj. 
frequently, the advb. only Phaedo 84 E (with draxeiuar). 

dvonh VI. 40 (epi HAiov dvopac). 

dvervxéw V. 7 (Svatuxnsaone tig wéAewe); X. 17 (rept 
Xpnudrwv). 

dwoexa V. 7% XI. 42. 

Owped I. 18, 22 dzs, 24, 46, 48; II. 31.—*‘ Bequest’ in L., 
‘free gift’ in II. 31. For ‘bequest’ cf. Isoc. 19. 2, 45, 48; 
Dem. 29. 44; for ‘ free gift,’ Dem. 36. 15, 42. 19, 52. 20. 
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Corrections in Part I. 
adeAgy: add III. 4. 
adeAgron: add III. 41, 44. 
adcAddg: add III. 64; IX 31. 
aipéw (active): add VII. Io, 13. 
aisxpo¢: add II. 41. 
aXioxoua: add III. 47; V. 14, 37. Add to note: except 
III. 47 adtoxopévore. 
aAAa: under (1) add I. 7; VIII. 23; XI. 12. 
adXog: add III. 16 (ovdsic) ; X. 4(s.). 
Add: dpetvoy (adv.) III. 64. 
aubvw: for I. 6 read I. 6 dics. 
augw: add V, 16 (apugoiv). 
av: under (3) add V. 31. 
avaXioxw: add V. 29. 
Transpose augw and ay to their proper place after 
aupdrepor. 
The references for av, ‘if,’ were omitted, as it is 
doubtful whether Isaeus used this form. They are :—III. 64, 
68; V. 30; VI. 61,64; VII. 27, 42; VIII. 5; X. 11, 15, 23; 


XI. 1, 12, 21, 38. For cay = cai éav see under kav. 
(To be continued.) 
W. A. GOLIGHER. 
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This peaceful tomb doth now contain 
Father and son together laid; 

Whose living virtues shall remain 
When they and this are quite decayed. 


What man should be, to ripeness grown 
And finished worth should do or shun, 
At full was in the father shown; 
What youth could promise, in the son. 


But death, obdurate, both destroyed, 
The perfect fruit and opening bud: 
First seized those sweets we had enjoyed, 
Then robb’d us of the coming good. 


CONGREVE. 


Now manifest is every oracle, 
Now Lacedzmon’s awful Nemesis, 
Now the red torch, now the right hand that shakes 
Its widening vapour over myriad graves, 
To settle on the towers of Ilion. 
But these all vanish. Thee alone he sees, 
Daughter of Cebren, thee beneath that rock 
Where strew’d the wind thy nuptial couch with leaves, 
Espous’d, deserted, childless! What avail, 
Ah what, the promises, the gifts of Gods? 
A better, now he feels, was left in thee. 
Go, ye who once could serve me, go, he said, 
And tell GEnone ye have seen me pierc’d; 
Tell her it is not help I now beseech, 
But pardon. 
LaNDOR. 
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Hic patris, hic hodie nati commune sepulcrum; 
Hoc pariter busto condit utrumque sopor. 
Gloria virtutum vivaci stabit honore, 
Cum tumulo pereant haec licet ossa suo. 


Qualibus ornetur maturior artibus aetas, 
(Juid probitas quaerat, vitet adulta, rogas; 
Praestitit haec tota pater indole; si qua iuventae 
Pignora, promissis exhibit illa puer. 


Gemma tumens, amplo cecidit modo fructus in auctu; 
Mortis inhumanae vis ferit una duos. 

Dulcia nota prius quae iam libavimus aufert, 
Mox rapit optati dona futura boni. 
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Our way lay on the,crisp sand by the margin of the 
water: on one side, the thicket from which we had been 
dislodged; on the other, the face of the lagoon, barred 
with a broad path of moonlight, and beyond that the line, 
alternately dark and shining, alternately hove high and 
fallen prone, of the external breakers. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


Beneath this yew, the shadow of a shade, 

A little, harmless, singing priest is laid. 

He loved his life, though not of death afraid, 
And loved his Maker, though most strangely made. 


From the SPECTATOR. 


Here’s your health, my dear friends, may you each, ’tis 
my prayer, 
Still live for a full thousand years. 
And be happiness yours, and good fortune your share 
As you walk through this valley of tears. 


Still to live for a full thousand years be it mine, 
Yet shorten my time by one day, 

For be sure, my dear friends, I could nought but repine, 
Were I left when you'd all passed away. 


G. H. B. R. 
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Fert via qua spissas summus lavat aestus harenas; 
Hic nemus, hinc hostes nos pepulere, fuit. 

Secta nitent illic clausi maris aequora lato 
Tramite, fit radiis semita, luna, tuis. 

Linea perpetuas externae longius undae 
Clara, nigrans mutat, prona tumensque, vices. 


Parvulus, insonti cecinit qui corde, sacerdos 
Taxe, subest umbrae tenvior ipse tuae. 
Vixit amans vitae, nihil ut sua fata timeret, 

Artificem mire factus amavit Erum. 


Fausta rogo, socii, vobis, ita compleat aevi 
(Juisque sui vestrum saecula dena precor. 

Hic ubi lustrat humum lacrimis via maesta iacentem, 
Cuique boni partem sors ferat alma suam. 

Saecula dena simul, quaeso, mea compleat aetas, 
Absit ut a summa temporis una dies. 

Nam mihi quid, socii, vobis restabit ademptis? 
Quid nisi me vivo vos periisse queri? 
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My silks and fine array, 

My smiles and languished air, 
By Love are driven away; 

And mournful lean despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold: 
O why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His breast is Love’s all-worshipp’d tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 


Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat : 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay: 
True love doth pass away! 


BLAKE. 
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Nunc pulsa clarae gloria purpurae, 
Pictae fugavit vestis amor decus, 
Laetique defecere risus, 
Deseruit lepor ora mollis. 
Spes versa luctu, nunc macie mei 
Solvuntur artus, nunc tumulo nigrans 
Fert taxus ornatum, puellis 
Sorte cadunt mala tanta fidis. 
Est vultus illi pulchrior aethere 
Fulgente, flores ver simul explicat; 
Quo tale, cui bruma rigenti 
Pectora frigidiora, donum? 
Cor meta cursus illud amantibus 
Amoris omnes qua celebrant rogum; 
Ferale quis tegmen, ligonem 
Quis mihi, quis feret huc securim? 
Dein cum sepulcrum triste paravero, 
Sonora circum flamina saeviant; 
Frigensque me frigente terra— 
Rapta fides, amor, ista—condam. 


R. W. Tate. 
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The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle: Vol. 1. 
By Rosert J. BONNER and GERTRUDE SMITH. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago; Cambridge University Press, 
England. 1938. 320 pp. 16s. 





THE first volume of this work dealt with the growth and develop- 
ment of the judiciary; the present volume is concerned with 
matters of practice and procedure. In the Introduction the 
authors show the complications arising from the overlapping of 
suits and offences, and then proceed, in the second chapter, to 
deal with the subject of litigants. They make a bad beginning 
by stating that Lipsius has sufficiently answered the question as 
to who could be a litigant, but fortunately this does not deter them 
from devoting 32 pages to the matter, including an excellent 
section on the “public advocates,” appointed to prosecute 
persons who injured .the State, as distinct from the so-called 
“sycophants,” who did so voluntarily, and were regularly rewarded 
by a share of the fines and-so forth resulting from a successful 
prosecution. To them the third chapter is devoted. This was 
regarded as public-spirited behaviour: but it was inevitable that 
many such prosecutions would be brought for the sake of the 
gain and not out of patriotic motives, or even through political 
or personal animosity — though the latter, indeed, were also 
regarded with approval. The baser persons were called 
“sycophants,” a term that covered not only the prosecutor 
actuated solely by a desire to make money out of a successful 
prosecution, but also the prosecutor who tried to extort money 
by a threat of prosecution, and thus corresponded, to a certain 
extent, to a blackmailer. It was the latter group that caused 
sycophant to acquire the additional meaning of scoundrel, one 
who would stoop to amy kind of rascality. There were checks on 
“sycophancy,” but the frequency of these voluntary public pro- 
secutions shows that they were inadequate. In regard to the 
minor, but difficult, question, how such prosecutions could be 
brought by a metic, the authors accept Hommel’s view that this 
was allowed because the metics came to be regarded as very 
closely associated with the citizen body. 
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The fourth chapter deals with special pleas (antigraphé, 
diamartyria, and paragraphé), and gives a very full and accurate 
account of their history and procedure. It is followed by a 
chapter on Arbitration, a subject on which Dr. Bonner is himself 
the chief living authority. In Chapter VI, dealing with witnesses, 
there is a certain amount of overlapping with the first volume, 
but the authors have taken care to prevent this from causing any 
serious inconvenience to their readers. It includes the following 
admirable comparison (p. 123): 

“The rdle played by evidence in an Athenian court is quite 
different from its réle in modern practice . .. In Athens the 
dicasts looked to the speaker for the law and facts and to the 
witnesses for corroboration; with us the jury looks to the wit- 
nesses for the facts and to the judge and counsel for the law and 
an integration of the results of examination and cross-examination 
of the witnesses. The litigants appear only as witnesses.” 

The vexed question whether slaves were ever in point of fact 
tortured when figuring as witnesses is rightly answered by the 
authors in the affirmative. That the references to this procedure 
were merely rhetorical commonplaces, and the thing itself un- 
known in practice, as Headlam and others have maintained, is a 
view not to be reconciled with their frequency and earnestness. 
For instance, it would in the supposed case have been absurd for 
Antiphon to say (ii. 3. 4), “slaves are not put to the torture in 
the case of such depositions,” or for Isaeus (8. 12) to attribute 
to the dicasts an unquestioning belief in this manner of obtaining 
evidence, if his audience knew that slaves were in point of fact 
never put to the torture at all. 

Nothing would seem more necessary for judicial proceedings 
than that witnesses should be obliged to appear and testify 
in court: yet there is, as the authors point out (p. 136), 
singularly little reference to any means for accomplishing this, 
and there was certainly nothing corresponding to our sub poena. 
We must assume, nevertheless, that the litigant notified his wit- 
nesses, that failure to attend was visited by the censure of public 
opinion, and that, when this was ineffective, a fine was imposed. 
For this we have the express testimony of Aeschines (1. 46), 
who gives the amount as 1,000 drachmae. Probably the reason 
why we hear so little of the whole matter is that default was very 
rare, the witness having already made a deposition to which, 
whether true or false, he is prepared to assent. 

Chapter VII deals with the oath, not only in litigation but 
also in public life. All the problems connected with antomosia, 
diomosia, exomosia, and hypomosia are fully discussed. The 
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variety of terms shows how complicated the subject is; but, as 
Wyse says (on Isaeus, 12.9), “In the age of the orators this 
form of trial |sc. by oath] was entirely obsolete. The Athenians 
did not impanel courts of 200 or 500 paid judges to do nothing 
more than listen to oaths.” 

The remaining chapters deal with homicide ; appeals, pardons, 
and new trials; execution of judgments; and the merits and 
demerits of the Athenian judicial system. Out of a hundred 
points of interest I pick for mention the form of capital punish- 
ment known as apotympanosis. The usual view was and is that 
it consisted of beating the criminal to death with a club. In 1923, 
however, Keramopoullos argued that it consisted of fastening the 
criminal to a wide plank by iron bands and leaving him there 
to die. Our authors rightly reject this view as unproved by the 
evidence adduced for it, and conclude that it corresponded to the 
Spanish garotte. Their view finds support in various passages 
which they quote, and in the conjunction of tympanum and neck- 
collar in Plutus, 476, for a single execution. From their last 
chapter, which they say they attempted with some misgiving, I 
quote the conclusion : 

“There is no doubt that the large popular courts of Athens, 
subject to political and personal prejudices, swayed by oratory, 
deceived by unscrupulous prosecutors and uncontrolled by expert 
judges, deserve the strictures of Rogers. But we leave to the 
reader to decide whether after all it was not as good a system as 
Greek democracy could devise to protect the rights of the humblest 
of its citizens.” 

A critical, argumentative review of this book would occupy a 
whole number of Hermathena. I have contented myself with 
indicating its nature, and conclude by congratulating Dr. Bonner 
and Professor Gertrude Smith on the production of one of the 
most interesting, informative, masterly, and beautifully printed 
works on these aspects of Athenian law and practice that have 
yet been published. 

W. A. GOLIGHER. 


Ghostly Etiquette on the Classical Stage. By Rusy MILDRED 
HickMan, M.A. Iowa Studies in Classical Philology. 1938. 
The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Pp. 226. Three 
dollars. 


In this handsomely produced and lucidly arranged dissertation 
the remains of Greek and Roman drama are examined to deter- 
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mine how far the mechanical limitations of the classical theatres 
affected the dramatic presentation of spectres, and how much 
methods of introducing and using apparitions in the plot varied 
from play to play and from author to author. A chapter is 
added on “ Ghosts in Later World Literature.” This consists of 
a scattered selection of post-Renaissance plays (with one Chinese 
exception); medieval uses are ignored; plays in English heavily 
preponderate; no period is treated exhaustively; in fact the 
chapter reads like a “ Reader’s Digest of Dramatic Apparitions,” 
and has no scholarly value whatever. Its confessed object (p. 16) 
was to interest readers with modern tastes. Only the shallowest 
will be satisfied, and will they buy a book with a title such as 
this? It was an error of judgment to include it, for it gives an 
appearance of superficial eclecticism to a work which within its 
classical limits is much more thorough and comprehensive. 

There are few omissions, as far as I can judge, in the survey 
of the ancient evidence. Since Cassandra’s vision of the ghostly 
children of Thyestes is mentioned, its parallel, and perhaps 
prototype, Io’s vivid hallucination of the ghost of Argus 
(P.V. 568 ff.), should not have been overlooked. Worth noting, 
too, was the likelihood that Euripides took his figure of Thanatos 
in the Alcestis from the homonymous play by Phrynichus—if 
true, the oldest record of a “pseudo-ghost” (p. 60). I have 
noticed no reference to the tragic or comic Greek scholia either 
in the text or in the bibliography. Does this signify that they 
were found barren or that they were neglected? 

One might disagree with some judgments.. On p. 59 Miss 
Hickman sees pettiness and petulance in Achilles’ withdrawal 
from the fight in the Jliad, and in his demand for Polyxena’s 
sacrifice in the Hecuba. But Homer most certainly did not 
intend such an aspersion on his hero’s meyeAovxia, and (though 
it might have been expected) Euripides seems to have attempted 
no caricature of the traditional pattern here. On p. 141 we 
read: “. . . duplicity of meaning and subtle innuendo form a 
large part of almost any comic drama; whereas in tragedy, with 
the possible exception of the device of dramatic irony, most of 
the expression is direct and single in purpose.” This statement 
about tragedy is no less untrue for being common—as anyone 
who takes the trouble to verify it for himself must soon discover. 
Certain types of tragedy teem with amphibolies and equivocations 
(as I hope soon to show in a detailed study). 

In dealing with the technical management of the ghosts 
(especially in the fragmentary plays) lack of evidence almost 
always precludes any safe conclusion. Miss Hickman honestly 
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characterises her decision on Achilles’ ghost in the Polyxena of 
Sophocles as “ My guess.” But there are notable exceptions. 
Her comments on the apparition in Pacuvius’ Jliona are con- 
vincing as well as ingenious. 

The weakest part of the dissertation is its mpé8Anua. The 
rather whimsical title (taken from Flickinger’s The Greek Theatre 
and Its Drama, where it has the mitigation of its animated 
context) adopts from a pontifical patch in the pannosus Lessing 
the quite arbitrary notion that ghosts, like Hamlet’s father, 
should come “in the dread stillness of night, accompanied by 
all the gloomy, mysterious accessories wherewith we have been 
told by our nurses that ghosts appear ... A ghost that takes 
liberties which are contrary to all tradition, to all spectral good 
manners, does not seem to me a right sort of ghost, and every- 
thing that does not in such cases strengthen the illusion seems to 
weaken it.” (Miss Hickman’s translation; my italics.) Did 
such a pretentious tissue (apparently Lessing did not mean to be 
funny) of nursemaids’ theory, petitio principii and arrant platitude 
deserve serious attention in this post-Lessing era? A little 
gentle Socratic mockery en passant perhaps—but a dissertation? 
Few who have read through the classical dramas could not have 
written Miss Hickman’s last words after a moment’s thought: 
“In general, then, dramatic ghosts have a way of adapting them- 
selves and their actions to the whim and fancy of their respective 
authors.”—Quod vix erat demonstrandum. 

Thus the theoretic part of this study is partly obscured by a 
mirage and partly parched for adequate evidences. But similarity 
to conditions in the desert stops there. Readers will find it 
neither an arid nor a fruitless work. Besides the convenience 
of having a readable and well-tabulated synopsis of classical 
dramatic ghosts (though in spite of the good tabulations one 
desiderates an index), many noteworthy questions of theatrical 
usage are ably discussed. With interest rather than surprise (for 
it’s a typical piece of Roman vulgarity) one learns that clanking 
chains as a ghostly accessory were first introduced in Seneca’s 
Thyestes. To judge from Pliny’s tale of the haunted house in 
Athens, the authentic creatures of the underworld were quick to 
adopt this effective addition to their spooky paraphernalia. 


W. BEDELL STANFORD. 
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Irish Historical Studies: Vol. 1, No. 2. Joint Editors: R. DuDLEY 
Epwarps and T. W. Moopy. Pp. x-108. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, & Co. September, 1938. 5s. 6d. 


THE second issue of this well-produced review is somewhat heavily 
weighted on the medieval side. Dr. M. A. O’Brien provides a 
literal translation of the “Old Irish Life of St. Brigit,” to be 
found in the Rawlinson Ms. at the Bodleian. The original text, 
part Irish and part Latin, has already been published, but 
owing to the many inaccuracies new treatment of the material 
was long overdue. In a further contribution Dr. O’Brien hopes 
to publish a critical study of the “ Life,” together with notes on 
the Text. Dr. Dudley Edwards, in “ Anglo-Norman Relations 
with Connacht, 1169-1224,” deals with one of the most involved 
periods in Irish history, and with a subject to which little attention 
has hitherto been paid. In a clearly argued and well-documented 
paper he discusses the feudal relationship established by the 
Treaty of Windsor (1175) between Rory O’Connor and Henry II, 
and the effects upon this new relationship of the disputed 
succession to the Connacht throne and High Kingship. In the 
third of the series of Historical Revisions, Professor J. F. 
O’Doherty, in a statement entitled “The Anglo-Norman In- 
vasion, 1167-71,” makes a detailed examination of the progress 
of the invasion prior to the arrival of Henry II himself. Dr. 
Simms’ “ Select Bibliography of the United Irishmen, 1791-98,” 
will prove invaluable to all who are interested in that period. 

In the reviews section the editors pursue their declared policy 
of reviewing none but works of importance to the student of Irish 
history. They do not, however, interpret this in any narrow 
sense, and they are to be congratulated on taking note of many 
works in which the Irish interest, though indirect, is nevertheless 
of considerable importance. Thus, several works on immigration 
into Australia have been noticed, with careful emphasis on the 
large proportion of Irish descent involved. Similarly, the con- 
tribution made by Ireland to the foundation and perpetuation of 
the United States of America is also being discussed, and 
scholarly contributions to the subject are not overlooked. Since 
as many Irish live outside the bounds of our island as within 
them, such a policy is undoubtedly justified. 

Under “ Notes and News,” it is interesting to be informed 
that Ireland is now represented, with the consent of both the 
Dublin and Belfast Governments, as a cultural unity in the 
Comité International des Sciences Historiques. Such represen- 
tation was long overdue, and its value cannot be overestimated. 
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Further evidence of international interest in Irish history is 
contained in the section entitled ‘ Research on Irish History in 
Irish, British, and American Universities, 1937-1938,” which lists 
a number of theses in progress of an Irish interest, and concerning 
which the editors have been informed. 


James J. AuCHMUTY. 


The Waveless Plain: an Italian Autobiography. By WALTER 
STARKIE, LITT.D. London: John Murray. 1938. xviii+ 
511 pp. 12s. 6d. 


In this Dr. Starkie has written another vivid and variegated story 
of his wide travels. Excellent as its predecessors were, many 
will agree that this is the best and most interesting of the three. 
Its scenes encompass a more spacious area; the grades of character 
are more divergent; the gamut of time is modulated on a broader 
keyboard; the autobiographical episodes are sketched in deeper 
perspective. One must admire the skilful construction which 
weaves antiquity through the Middle Ages into modern times, 
and brings titans of contemporary society and politics into the 
unexpected neighbourhood of vagabonds and rascals through the 
mediation of the author’s own ambivalent self. Admirable, too, 


are the technical contrivances with — he presents his thoughts 


and recollections in endless varieties of style—especially ingenious 
being the vision of Aretino’s magnificent days in Venice, in 
chapter ten—a masterly display of scholarly research in living 
and lively phrases. 

There is material here to interest even readers with the most 
specialised interests, while for those of more versatile mind the 
whole book abounds in memorable facts and opinions—ranging 
from T.C.D. to the Coptic Church, from the I.R.A. to the Mafia, 
from Cesare a hunchback to Mussolini a party leader, from 
Empedocles to D’Annunzio, from the Y.M.C.A. to witchcraft. All 
are discussed in an easy conversational manner, and one never has 
time to weary of one subject before another comes vivaciously 
in. Although Dr. Starkie’s political views on Ireland, Italy, and 
Abyssinia are clear, and are such as many may oppose, yet they 
are never overargued, never blindly uncritical, never too strongly 
polemical, and always expressed as a personal opinion and not 
as a dogmatic certainty. 

In a book of such widespread reference as this even the 
antiquarian finds stimulating material for thought. The following 
small points may be useful for the next edition: p. 20—the 
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reference to the Oriental King and the slave instructed to murmur 
memento mori is unfounded, perhaps an unconscious conflation 
of Herodotus’ story of Darius and his account of the Egyptians’ 
banquets; p. 21, 1. 23—read apoplectic for apopleptic; p. 31— 
belief in the curative power of music goes further back, to 
Aeschylus and Homer; p. 88—Gorgias’ metaphor not Aeschylus’; 
p. 108—Euripides’ brilliant phrase deserves a less banal trans- 
lation; p. 196—on the contrary, the Athenian democracy was only 
too militaristic, as may be deduced from the quotation on p. 246; 
p. 245—the fact that Epicharmus, a Syracusan, was the earliest 
of great comic dramatists might have been mentioned here, and 
(same page) with all respect to the honey-tongued Heine, his 
aphorism on Aristophanes is just romantic drivel; p. 246—the 
“drama full of the wargod” is Gorgias’ phrase for the Seven 
Against Thebes, not the Persians; p. 246—acknowledgments to 
F. M. Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus are omitted for the 
tragic theory of Thucydides’ account of the Syracusan Expedition 
as outlined here—it is uniquely his. 

These weigh only a pennyweight against the sterling worth of 
the entire book. Those who read it—and they should be many 
thousands—will wish Dr. Starkie unfailing material and cnergy 
to write much more in this his own original and engaging style. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


Greek and Latin Versions. By WALTER SHEWRING. Pp. 111. 
1938. London: Dent. 7s. ‘6d. 


THERE are still many who derive much innocent pleasure in the 
translation of English prose and verse into Greek and Latin; and 
to these Mr. Shewring’s admirable versions may be heartily com- 
mended. They will find them both interesting and instructive, 
all the more because he has aimed, for the most part, at a 
straightforward simplicity which reproduces to the life the idiom 
of his models. Most of the passages which he has selected for 
translation are of a serious type, which is as it should be; but 
the skill he has shown in dealing with some others, such as “ Oh, 
Mary Ann, I am surprised at you!” makes one regret that he did 
not stoop to them a little more frequently. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 
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